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aes) Iowa, APRIL, 1895. THIRD SERInS. Pend 
c + ~ . “h . 


as ee "MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN M. CORSE. 


Pie —— 


ee THE REY. WILLIAM SALTER, DEIN 
bee lo (First Pape) 
os Eis Morray Corse was born April 27, 1835, in Pitts- 


urg, Pennsylvania. gins Corse comer were of teat ps 


as John Iasiicnod Corse, the father of eccral Cee 
¢ _ was anative of Dover, Delaware, and was born March 5, > 
1813; he was the son of Hanson Corse, and grandson of - 
Captain John Corse, a soldier of the Revolution. He : 
learned the carriage making business in Philadelphia, 5 
where he married Sarah, daughter of John Murray, whose — : 
family was related to that of John Marshall, Chief Justice 
U.S. She was a woman of superior worth, blending 
grace and strength of character in fine proportions. Soon 
after their marriage they removed to Pittsburg, Penn., 
- where their son was born. They subsequently resided in 
- St. Louis, Mo., and Belleville, [l., and in 1842 came to 
Burlington, Iowa Territory, where Mr. Corse was a prom- 
 inent citizen all his life.. He was a man of industry, 
enterprise and public spirit, and was engaged for many 
_ years in the book and stationery business. Enjoying the 
respect and confidence of his fellow citizens, he was six 
times chosen mayor of the city, viz: in 1845, 1846, 1856, 
1857, 1866 and 1867, and also served several years as one 


as 


RRO 


. A warm pee “triedd “ofithe ‘Hlon 


= States” Senator — from Iowa, that g 
secured an appointment to the United ‘States _ 
- Academy for his son, then eighteen years old. 


the Pollowine reminiscences: 


: iT first knew the General asa boy in 1852, his father Seeks Mr. J ie vo 
F. Abraham’s bookstore in the spring of that year. He was a hand- — 
- some boy; we roomed together for awhile over the store. He had been 
employed at J. F. Tallant’s drug store, and his recollections of the A 
business were not alluring, preparing unsavory tinctures, grinding — 
paints, pounding the heavy iron mortar, or spending hours in the — 
cellar mixing putty. He liked the book business, was fond of study, — 
uy and said that reading fiction seemed a waste of time. He hadalarge 
bs ‘ self-esteem, would make speeches before a glass, wrinkle his brow, 
ae practice gesture, and told me more than once that he hoped to become 
aa prominent in politics. His father was much of a politician, familiar = 

with public men and measures, an ardent democrat, as John was all | 2 

- his life. 


ew ie 


SF At West Point young Corse gave especial attention to 
mathematical studies and artillery practice, and won pro- os 
ficiency in training and drill. But a cadet’s life*was not 
wholly congenial, and after nearly two years at the 
Academy he resigned, and was employed as clerk and 
afterwards as partner in his father’s business. The fol- 
lowing year, December 23, 1856, he was married to Miss 
Ellen Edwards Prince. They had been pupils together 
in the school of Mr. David S. Sheldon, a superior teacher, 
who was afterwards a professor in lowa College and Gris- 
wold College at Davenport. She was a niece of Mrs. Ed- 
wards, whose husband, James G. Edwards, was the 
founder of the ‘“‘Hawk Eye.” She had been brought up 
in his family, and had been a student in the Monticello 
Seminary, near Alton, Ill., and a teacher in the North 
Hill public school in Burlington. A lady of native refine- 


A BEBE IDE li aft a 
ight and pure spirit enshrined within it. 
ently Mr. Corse was in partnership. in @ Jen) 

cy with Mr, A. T. Hay, since famous for his in- _ 
of the e ‘Hay Stee ” In 1859 he served as one of 
100 ‘directors of Burlington, and took an interest in 
the standard of public education. He read law in- 
office of C. Ben Darwin, and attended lectures at the 
1y Law School, N. Y., and on the 17th of April, wea 
admitted to the bar of Des Moines county. 
_ In the political agitation that followed the repeal of 
1e ~Missouri-Compromise Mr. Corse was an ardent 

a "supporter of the policy and measures advocated by ee 
Z J ig _ Stephen A. Douglas. He was nominated by the State. > 4 
ea _ Democratic Convention upon the Douglas ticket for the aah = 

~ office of Secretary of State, in the presidential election of ss 
1860; but the vote of Iowa went to Mr. Lincoln, and the 
republican candidates for state offices were elected. 
a Upon the outbreak of the rebellion Burlington was in 
ablaze of excitement. Two military companies were at 
once organized in that city. They were enlisted for three 
_ months. They left Burlington on the 7th of May for the — 
seat of war in Missouri, and bore a brave part in the battle 
_ of Wilson’s Creek on the 10th day of August, fighting 
after their term of enlistment had expired. Meanwhile 
young Corse had offered his services to the War Depart- 
ment at Washington. In the month of June he issued the 
following advertisement: 


FLYING ARTILLERY. 


I am authorized by the War Deparunemy to organize ‘‘a mounted 
battery for service during the war.” 
I want one hundred and fifty active, tough, aud intelligent men: 


Seventy-five for drivers, seventy-five for cannoneers, artificers, buglers, 


ete. Joun M. Corse. 


A Towa: Light Artillery, wach was insane into ser 
- Burlington on the 17th of August, and was famous for its” ne 
valor at the battle of Pea Ridge, and in many other 
engagements under the command of Captain Henry i. im 
Griffith. eth 
At the same time three regiments — of infantry were 
rendezvousing at Burlington. They were wanted for” 
immediate service in the fleld, and much solicitude was 3 
felt for their efficient organization. In company with Mr. — 
T. W. Barhydt, now president of the Merchant’s National 
bank of Burlington, Mr. Corse visited Governor Kirk- 
wood, at Des Moines, who appointed him Major of the 
Sixth Iowa. The regiment was mustered into the service 
of the United States on the 17th of July, and embarked on 
the 8d of August for Keokuk, where a detachment of the 
regiment was at once sent to reinforce Colonel Moore. at * 
Athens, Mo., who had been attacked by a rebel band 
under Colonel Martin Green. The rebels, however, had 
been defeated before the arrival of the detachment upon 
the scene. That was the first Union victory of the war. 
The people of Missouri were divided in sentiment; a 
majority were loyal, but the ‘‘secesh” were more noisy 
and spirited. In addition to the regularly organized rebel 
forces, bands of guerillas and bushwhackers roamed in 
every direction, waylaying the friends of the Union, 
plundering their homes, and obstructing the movements 
of Union troops by burning bridges, destroying railroads, 
and wrecking trains. During the fall of 1861 the regiment 
was employed in guard and garrison duty at railroad 
bridges, and at Jefferson City, Tipton, Sedalia, and other 
places, and was with General Fremont in his rapid march 
from Tipton to Springfield the last days of October, 
From.~ December 14, 1861, to February 1, 1862, Major 
Corse was provost-marshal at La Mine Cantonment, and 
subsequently served as Inspector-general on the staff of 


~ 
4 


io thé Army of the: 


regiment was on garrison 


, 


r the capture of Fort Donelson, February 15, 
regiment was ordered to St. Louis, and thence 


_ 1862, 


Major Corse served with General Pope in his energetic: 
and victorious campaign against New Madrid and Island 
. = No. Ten, and had charge of the over six thousand prisoners 
3 _ that were captured. After proceeding down the Missis- 
__ sippi with the object of attacking Fort Pillow, General 
Eo. -Pope’s army was withdrawn at a point seven miles above 
- the Fort under orders to reinforce General Halleck at 
- Corinth. While these events were transpiring, the Sixth 
- Towa was at Shiloh in the thickest of the fight on the first 
_ day of the battle, April 6, 1862, where this regiment held 
im the extreme right of Sherman’s advance line near a bridge 
a «over Owl creek, and held the position till all support had 
been driven back, when it retired through a murderous 
_ fire, still fronting the enemy, and dealing upon him heavy 
plows. Of the 650 men of this regiment who went into 
the engagement, the casualties were: 64 killed, 100 
wounded, 47 missing. 
Major Corse arrived at Pittsburg Landing with the 
army of General Pope on the 22d of April. General Pope 
a took part in the siege of Corinth,, where the enemy was 
ie strongly intrenched under Beauregard. Soon after the 
battle of Farmington, a small town four miles east of Cor- 
inth, May 9, 1862, Major Corse was relieved of staff duty, 
at the request of General Sherman, and promoted May 
21st, Lieutenant-Colonel, and given command of his regi- 
“ment. Referring to that occasion years afterwards in a 
letter to an old comrade, he said: 


ome you gave me on my return 


Never shall I forget the warm welc 
1g you on the Shiloh field. 


~ from Pope’s staff, the day Sherman was drillix 


s at Tipton, four companies at Syracuse. 


~* 


by steamer to Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee. Meanwhile * oa 


~ but a few days before laid down ¢ 
was a gallant fight at Shiloh, and how sod “we 


¥ held its own that livelong - day and ee part of the little 5 
saved Grant’s army. 


29th, the Sixth Iowa was sent with a detachment of the — 
army on a reconnaissance in northern parts of the state of — * ee ; 


After the evacuation of Corinth by the rebels, “May: 


Mississippi. Near Coldwater it had a skirmish with rebel | 

cavalry under Forest, July 2d. From Holly Springs the — . 
regiment marched to Memphis, reaching that city July 
24th, and was employed in guard duty during the rest of 
the summer and most of the fall. Og 

In November the regiment marched with the forces — 
under General Grant in pursuance of the plan he had then 
formed to move overland upon Vicksburg. The move- f 
ment proved unsuccessful, and was abandoned for one by 
the river. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Corse was promoted Colonel on 
the 29th of March, 1863. During the siege of Vicksburg 
the regiment occupied a position at Haines’ Bluff, upon 
the Yazoo river, ready to keep off any rebel force that 
might appear in that direction, or to assist the invading . 
army at any point needing assistance. 

Immediately upon the surrender of Vicksburg the 
Sixth Iowa moved with the expeditionary army of General 
Sherman in search of the rebel army under General J. E. ‘ 
Johnston. The regiment crossed the Big Black river 
July 6th, supported the Forty-eighth Illinois in driving 
the rebels from Queen’s Hill on the 7th, and marched to 
within four miles of Jackson on the 8th and 9th, where 
the enemy was strongly entrenched. Colonel Corse was 
placed in command of the skirmishers of the First Divis- 
ion, Sixteenth Army Corps. In reporting their opera- 
tions, he says: 


I was ordered to move on the enemy’s works along our entire 


front for the purpose of ascertaining the strength and position of their 
batteries.’’ 


s. 


ed 


y 
3 


< 


the four last n 


2 
4 


“ 


Lassin command of 
‘ he designated signal the men dashed forward with a 


: } 


‘ i as 
capturing eighteen or twenty, and killing as many more; clearing 


over the fence, up a gentle slope, across the crest, down into the 
A enemy's line, when two field batteries of four guns each, fronting 
west, opened a terrific cannonade. The enemy were driven from two 
4 pieces at the point of the bayonet, our men literally running them 
down. ‘In rear of the batteries were two regiments, and at our 
ani 8 proach they opened fire. causing most of the casualties in this regi- 
bee _ ment. With such impetuosity did the line go through the field that 
_ the enemy, so completely stunned were they, would have fled had they 


—.< 


~ not been reassured by alarge gun battery nearly six hundred yards to 


__ this unexpectetl obstacle, which was now in full play, throwing its 
_ whirlwind of grape and canister about us until the corn fell as if by 
an invisible reaper, I ordered the bugler to sound the “lie down.’’ The 
entire line fell in the corn rows, and I had the opportunity to look 
~ around, knowing my men were safe. On my right, across the railroad, 
_ the enemy had a battery of three guns. To my right and front I saw 
_two more guns projecting through embrasures in direct range, and in 
my front was a field battery of four guns, from two of which the gun- 
ners had fled, and my men were lying around them. In their rear I 
saw two flags and a line of men, I supposed about two regiments. On 
“my left was another field battery and another line of men. 

To pass through the batteries, cross the regiments in our front, 
ascend the hill and get inside their main works was more than I could 
accomplish with the slender, yet gallant line lying on my left and right. 
Feeling that I had obtained all the information T could I ordered the 
‘«yise up’? and * retreat,” which was done in the most admirable man- 
ner under the fire of at least three regiments and seven guns, three of 
these enfilading my line. But few of those who had so gallantly 
charged the battery got back. I eannot speak in too extravagant 

es. terms of the officers and men of the Sixth Iowa on this occasion. 
» = ‘They obeyed my commands with a promptness and rapidity I could 
~, hardly have expected from them on a parade. If they challenged my 
a praise at the impetuosity of their advance, they awakened my admira- 
j tion at the coolness with which they retired, returning the incessant 
; firing of the enemy-as they slowly fell back. 


of Toa 
ait > 
es 


ix 


met the line of the enemy’s skirmishers and pickets, drove them — 


2 
imber, they marched out into the open field, across the railroad, — 


: eg our right, which enfiladed the railroad line of skirmishers. Startled at _ 


: ~ Cononer. aus a EP Es Sixth Towa Infantry: 
; ‘amidst the universal good conduct that has marked the operations eis 


~ all the troops of the First Division during our advance upon Jackson, — 
~ and since our arrival here. a ERG 


‘the successive charges you have made. The true heart swells with | 
": country’s cause charge forward under the iron hail ‘ot half a dozen 


‘strong entrenchments, capture prisoners under their very guns. 


~The valor of your noble regiment has been conspicuous, even :. 


< 


I cannot too highly BRS nly the gallantry you have displayed ike ‘ 
emotions of pride in’ contemplating the heroism of those who, in their 
rebel batteries and exposed to a murderous fire of musketry from behind 


Such has been the glorious conduct of the Sixth Iowa this morn- he Ce 4 
ing; and those who shared your dangers and emulate your valor will ~ 
join me in tendering to you and the brave men under your command i 
my warmest thanks and most hearty congratulations. rn ae : 

Most truly yours, : oi: 
' Winitam Sooy Smrrx, mal 
Brig. Gen. Commanding First Div., Sixteenth Army Corps. 

The enemy evacuated Jackson the following night, : 
and the Union forces occupied the city the next day. | 
During the month of August Colonel Corse was stationed 4 
at Oak Ridge, to scour the country on the northeast of 
Vicksburg, and guard against raids by the enemy’s cavalry, 
who were hovering about Black river. ‘Don’t collect 
cotton,” said General Sherman, ‘‘unless it it is in 
your way; don’t make it the object of an expedition.” 
He was authorized to supply destitute families with ; 
necessary provisions, and also to organize a batch of 
negroes who collected around him into a kind of outlying 
picket. Writing in a vein of pleasantry to General 
McPherson, in command at Vicksburg, a few weeks later, 
Generali Sherman said: 

There are about one hundred negroes fit for service enrolled under 
the command of the venerable George Washington, who, mounted on 


a sprained horse, his hat plumed with the ostrich feather, his full belly 
girt eee a stout belt from which hangs a terrible cleaver, and fol- 


> 


‘land's picket f four companies. . 
(Ont e 11th of August, Colonel Corse was appointe 


& 
i 


Ae? Soc eS 
_ the Ist ‘of September took temporary command of the 


Fourth Division, as intimated in the following from Gen- 


rite 


eral Sherman: Ries: 
3 a ee SHERMAN’S HEADQUARTERS, | A 
eS August 30, 1863. 


- CoLoneL Corse, Oak Ridge: 

—— Isend this morning for the two prisoners claiming to belong to 
Sy  Pinson’s regiment. I contend the confederates must uniform their a 
~~ combatants, else the non-combatants must suffer all the legitimate , 

— fruits of the war. ‘ bie i. Fi: 
2 xs My orders are out for the merging of your brigade with the Second 


and Third of the Fourth Division, and as soon after the Ist of Septem- ss 
ber as Buckland can relieve you by a brigade you will take command at < 
Messinger’s. SHERMAN. i 
The Fourth Division at this time consisted of the fol- *y 
lowing troops: 6th Iowa, 26th, 40th, 48th, 90th, 103d, ee 


_ Ilinois, 15th Michigan, 12th, 97th, 99th, 100th Indiana, 
oe 46th, 53d, 70th Ohio, and companies F and I 1st Illinois 
© Light Artillery, with Cogswell battery, Tllinois Artillery. 
- Pursuant to orders from General Grant, September 28, 
the Fourth Division moved to Vicksburg for transporta- 
tion to Memphis. To facilitate transportation the First 
Brigade was employed to haul wood for the use of the 
steam boats to the river bank at Griffith’s Landing. Low 
water impeded navigation. October {0th General 
Sherman wrote General Halleck from Memphis: 


sequence of the con- 


My Fourth Division is not all up-yet, and in con 
stant interruption of the railroads I will cause it to march all the way, 
relieving it of baggage by the railroad. Every mile of the railroad, save 
a few fortified points, can be cut by the enemy any night. The enemy 
is vastly superior to us in cavalry who retire before us, but come bach 


~ the instant possession is withdrawn. 


mille twenty- four mies out, we GE fisnoea) Cha 
with his rebel cavalry demanding the surrender og) 
4 pe General Sherman got his men off the cars in time, 
and sent messages to hurry forward Corse’s division. s 
Afterwards the rebels cut the wires, tore up rails, opened © 
with artillery, and knocked to pieces the locomotive and — 
some of the cars. Fighting continued for three or four — 
hours, when ‘‘we observed,” says General Sherman in his — 4 
_ Memoirs, ‘‘signs of drawing off, which I attributed to the 
rapid approach of Corse’s Division, which arrived about _ 
~ dark, having marched the whole distance from Memphis 
on the double quick.” General Corse, on hearing the 
distant roar of guns and guessing the cause, had directed | 
his men to strip themselves of blankets and knapsacks. 
His movements are explained in the following dispatches: 


GERMANTOWN, October 11, 1863. 

MaAJorn-GENERAL HuxKLBuRT, Memphis: agi 
I have just loaded a battery and a regiment on the train you sent, é 
BY and started three regiments and another battery by the road to Collier- d 
p ville. As fast as the balance of the command arrives they wil] push on ) 
to Collierville. CoRSE, ; 


Brigadier-General. 


SHERMAN TO HURLBURT. 
COLLIERVILLE, October 12, 12:00 m. 

It was the trains from Corinth that came down this way to La 
Fayette, but turned back on hearing the firing and spread the report 
that Iwas gobbled. up. General Corse is here with one Brigade, and 
his other Brigades close at hand. I think I will try and make Chalmers 
feel he cannot attack us unpunished. We gave him more than he 
expected yesterday, and will try to treat him so that he will remember 
it as long as he lives. All well with us now. , 


SHERMAN TO HURLBURT. 


LA FAYETTE, October 12. 
Arrived here safe, several trains here from the east; will push 
them forward at once, road all appears elear. To-morrow will bea 


before I left that the true move was 


you for yo 
end a brigad alia, and I understood that it was done. Teannot 

orse back to Byhalia. I must move my division forward to the | 

ssee river at once. *s; nS eet eae eae 


Orders Brigadier-General Corse, Headquarters Fourth Divis- 
on, Fifteenth Army Corps: oe ae 
ine ee 7 COLLIERVILLE, TENN., October 12. 
This command will move immediately on the Mt. Pleasant road, 
: ‘Third Brigade in advance, the Second Brigade in the center. ata 
‘The division train will go between the Second and First Brigade. 
Bie. The First Brigade will follow in rear of Division and furnish ne- = _ 
sary guards for division train. : a oe 
ae Colonel Cockerill, commanding Third Brigade, wlll throw out. Ons 
‘ - flankers and skirmishers, and take all necessary caution against sur- 
- prises, and will camp at or near Mt. Pleasant, wherever water can be 


had. 


ths ; Mr. PLEASANT, Miss., October 12, 1863. 
j This command will move on the La Grange road. The Second ; ee 
; ‘Brigade in advance will clear the road by daylight. The First 
Brigade will follow thirty minutes after. The Third Brigade will close 
q up the rear, taking charge of division train and furnish a strong guard. 
 * The attention of brigade commanders is called to the necessity of 
_ . using every precaution to prevent the indiscriminate firing that charac- . 
terized the conduct of the troops this day. fg 


SHERMAN TO GENERAL OSTERHAUS, IUKA. 
CorintH, October 13. 
I am now here. Chalmers attacked me at Collierville, but I 
repulsed him. Corse’s Division marched from Memphis same day, and 

hearing the enemy’s cannon hurried, and the leading Brigade reached 

me at dark, after the enemy was gone. I sent the whole Division in 
pursuit, and I- hear they had fighting last night and this morning at 
Mt. Pleasant. 


SHERMAN TO GENERAL CARR, LA GRANGE. 
OCTOBER 13. 


The Division I send out from Collierville is a splendid one; and I 
feel certain if it catches Chalmers it will give him all he wants. 


me “6 epee oe kc ;, 
* ie fe c ~ ica ay! * ox >. 
“4 All right: come along in good oldaks 


_ PocAHONTAS, 
= Yi ithe roads mip tg ‘Trougs much wearied, bat I “will | 
and force three brigades into Corinth by to-morrow night. The re: 
Dep rinais, in charge of the Division train will have to remain here te ‘ 
Se ppt as the bridges across Muddy are very bad. : ae 
= : ~~ k AS 
CORSE TO SHERMAN. — . 


PocanonTas, October 15, 4:00 P.M, 

After the most arduous labor I have got Spooner aeross the — 

Muddy, and he will camp across the Hatechie to-night. Cockerill will Ve 

camp on this side; it will be impossible to get Hicks and Loomis across 

the Muddy to-night. Three little bridges on the causeway over the <8 
Muddy is the oceasion ofall the trouble. The bridge across the , 


Hatchie at Davis’ is destroyed. Hence why I cross here. 3 
SHERMAN TO CORSE, POCAHONTAS. 

CorintTH, October 15. : : 

Don’t fatigue your men. There is no urgent necessity for your 4 


arrival here to-morrow. Keep all in good order, and make the march 
according to the road and weather. We are at work ahead, and can - 
put in the time by pushing.forward our stores to Iuka. aed 


CORSE TO SHERMAN. 


Pocanonras, October 16. 
Spooner crossed last night. I ordered him to go to Corinth to-day. 
Cockerill crossed this morning early, and one of his wagons broke the 
‘ bridge. Ihave just got it repaired. Hicks is now crossing. Loomis 
; P. will cross soon, and we will all be in to-morrow. I will wait till the “ 
at last is over. 


SHERMAN TO MAJOR-GENERAL HURLBURT, MEMPHIS. 


in CorINTH, October 18 
; Corse got here last night. 


to reconnoiter, and with instructions to” eee 
shantd to find and collect, at Eastport all boats: = 
r the mouth of Bear Creek, and secure them for our future 
t or before the end of three days: General Corse will report fo. % 4 
adquarters the result of his observations. ; ee 

By orderot. 9°. : ee 
So: Sone a Mason-GeNnera W. T. SHERMAN. 


— ° 


“ 


| BRIGADIER-GENERAL BWING TO MAJOR-GENERAL 
ee SHERMAN. 

ms Headquarters 4th Division 15th A. C., Department and Army of the 
i _ -‘Tennessee: 


; Warertoo, Alabama, October 28, 11:00 a. m. ; 
’ Lcrossed here last night with Cockerill’s Brigade; I move with it vm 
immediately to Gravelly Spring where Corse promises to close on us this Ae 
evening. To-morrow at daylight 1 wil] move with the two Brigades to i 
Bee ;. Florence, and at dark start a messenger to General Grant. The 

4 a.” . 

_ - passage of the Tennessee proves more tedious than anticipated. act, 


y ; EWING TO SHERMAN. 
~  -.-- Headquarters 4th Division, 15th A. C: 
{ ar ¢ ELK River, November 5, 1863. 


. The river is not fordable for loaded teams, but will be by morning. 
Pie _ Corse has found a lower ford, which I will try, but doubt if we can get 
our wagons over thisevening. Ihave ordered Corse to strip his infantry 
and wade them over with two days’ rations, and can put them into 
Athens by the hour designated, 9:00 a, m. to-morrow. 
* 


EWING TO SHERMAN. 


ers in the Field 4th Division, 15th A. C.: 
fy TRENTON, Ga., November 18, 1863. 

olumn reached here at 10:00a.m. Ihave camped 
ntain overlooking the town; Cockerill and 
few shelis at some cavalry, who retreated 
down stream. Distance by the route we came, Gordon’s Mills, 23 miles: 
road steep and good. I have sent down to communicate with Hooker’s 
pickets. . Should. have been here last night, but waited for rear to 


close up. 


 Headquart 


- The head of my ¢ 
a the rear Brigade on the mou 
ae Corse in town. We threw a 


J 
wip 


; to Sakea wonton the terminus. of Missionary idge 
where the enemy under General Bragg was strongly for 
tified, but first a demonstration was to be made against 
- Lookout Mountain near Trenton. The latter movement | 
--was a feint to distract the attention of the enemy by cre- - 
ating the impression that Lookout was to be attacked 
from the south. General Sherman ordered Ewing's divis- 
ion, to which this work was assigned, to be prepared to 
‘turn quickly, and follow him to Chattanooga. | 
The ‘Official Records of the War of the Rebellion” 
afford a graphic account of the march of events. They 
are contemporary documents, which are always the most 
reliable materials for the making of history. The follow- 
ing extracts are from Series I, Vol. 31, Part 2—Reports: 


On the 18th (November) Cockerill’s Brigade, followed by that of 
Corse, descended and drove out the enemy. ‘lwo Brigades of Steven- 
son’s Division, under General Brown, came down Lookout by the Niek- 
ajack trace and threatened us, but marched back at dusk.—General 
Ewing, p. 630. 


SHERMAN TO EWING. 
BRIDGEPORT, November 18. 

The Fifteenth Corps is destined for Chattanooga for offense, but 
an object is gained by threatening Trenton, as though this corps medi- 
tated to attack the enemy on Lookout by ascending at Trenton; but ~ 
as soon as the other Divisions have passed Whiteside’s I will send you 
order quietly to retire and follow the other Divisions. Inthe meantime 
act as though you were the head of a strong column waiting for the rear 
to close up. By this device the enemy will strengthen that flank and 
weaken the other, of which we propose to take advantage. Do what 
you can to accomplish this end, using the head of your column, but 
leaving the rear at the head of the mountain by which you descend to 
Trenton, and make plenty of fires on the mountain, as though a heavy 
force were collecting behind you. Be ready to reverse your column to 
move via Whiteside’s and Wauhatchie, to Chattanooga.—p. 584. 


EWING TO SHERMAN. 
TRENTON, Ga., November 19, 11:00 a. m. 
Loomis built extensive fires on the edge of the mountain last night. 


a 


matt, ¢ ; 
a strong detachment, the 6th Iowa and 46th Ohio, on the summit, and 


# your communications with Trenton and your 
_ Feel well in all directions with mounted men, and fall 
yn the Ist brigade (Loomis’) if necessary.—p. 585. hae 
a: Cat y ; , Sy ’ 

On the 19th Corse moved up the valley 15 miles, drove the 9th Vir- 


a 


nia through Johnson's Crook. up and over Lookout Mountain, leaving 


1, COV 
Feel 
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Pit 
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_ eamping his main force in the valley. At night extensive fires were | 


built at the two gaps on Raccoon, on Lookout, in the Crook, in the old — 
— eamp of Corse and the camps of Loomis and Cockerill. 
On the 20th the 4th Tennessee Cavalry ascended from McLemore’s 


. 


Cove to drive the Union troops from the mountain. General Corse 
charged them with forty mounted infantry, led by Captain Nunn, sup- 


; _ ported by infantry, and drove them beyond their camps in the Cove, 
 inflieting a heavy loss in killed, wounded and prisoners, and capturing 


arms. horses and equipage.—pp- 630, 631, 638. 


GRANT TO SHERMAN, BRIDGEPORT, ALA. 

Cuarranooca, November 20, 1863. 
To-morrow morning I had first set for your attack. I see now it 
cannot possibly be made then, but can you not get up for the following 
morning? Order Ewing down immediately, fixing his time for starting 
so that the roads and bridges will be full all the time. I see no neces- 
sity for his moving by a circuitous route, but you can bring him as you 
deem proper, reflecting that time is of vast importance to us now that 

the enemy is undeceived as to our move up to Trenton. 
EWING TO SHERMAN. 

TRENTON, Ga., November 20. 
Our pickets camped on the summit of Lookout at Johnson’s Crook 
Gap last night, and mounted scouts felt out over the mountain, but as 
far as heard from found no enemy. Corse drove a few up the mountain 
last evening. The enemy were watching us all day yesterday from 
Lookout. ‘We have spread out poldly, and made an impression, I think, 
with little risk. Deserters and refugees say that our force ‘‘in the 
valley and back ow Raceoon”’ is estimated at 30,000. fT intended Corse 


PT 
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- quiekly down the mountain, and, if followed, fall back on Loomis, Y 


est 
Tah 
es; 


~ work at once to undermine and destroy the stocks and machinery of al 


; on the’ reatieny Oraanins in sity, force, draw your deta 


has orders to moye to youif attacked. Our purpose is not to bring 
eth, engagement. Keepa bright lookout in all directions. Set parties 


iron works in your vicinity, but do not burn or blow APE do it withoge % 
per etnS eB 587. at 


EWING TO SHERMAN. . e =f Fed 

TRENTON, Ga., November 21, 12:40 a. m + 

Your fie adel received. The detachments of Corse are ordanen re 

in. The Division will move at daylight with all possible dispatch. The = : 
train and rations will be promptly attended to. ‘ Gh ee, * 


SPECIAL ORDERS—GENERAL SHERMAN, 


NEAR CHATTANOOGA, November 21. 
Every available man fit for duty in the 15th Corps, now present, 

will at once be prepared for an important movement. Each man will 
carry a blanket or overcoat, three days’ cooked rations, and as near 100 
rounds of ammunition as possible including that in cartridge boxes. 
The camps and transportation will be left in charge of those unfit for 
duty. The ambulances will follow their respective divisions as far as 
the river, but await further orders before crossing.—pp. 588-9. 


EWING TO CORSE. 
TRENTON, Ga., November 21. 
Call in your detachments at once, and move with your entire force 
at daybreak for this point. I wish you to pass here and make Waun- 
hatchie, if possible, by night, or as near it as you ean —p. 589. 


———— ss raw a 


General Corse left the mountain on the morning of the 2ist, and 
marched down the valley a distance of 20 miles, the leading Brigade 
camping within the lines of Hooker, and the rear below Nickajack Gap. 
This was a very difficult march. It rained during the day and night 
before, swelling the mountain streams so that the men were compelled 
to wade in the water waist deep, and the roads were very muddy.— 
pp. 631-658. 


RANT TO SHERMAN, NEAR CHATTANOOGA. 


CHATTANOOGA, November 22 
Owing to the late hour when Ewing will get up, if he gets up at 


a3 «CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., November 22. 
> at Brown's Ferry (at the base of Lookout) being 
ind the excessively bad roads since the last rain, will 

le for Sherman to get up either of his two remaining — 
for the attack to-morrow morning.—p. 40. im 


it. 


sin time 


SHERMAN TO GRANT. | ‘ 


oa ier a dalle Camp Opposite CHicKAMAUGA, November 23. 

__ I received your letter and immediately made the orders for the. aes 

delay of twenty-four hours. I need not express how I felt that my — ; 

_ troops should cause delay. But Ewing is up. No cause on earth will 

_ induce me to ask for longer delay. We will move at midnight, and I 

_ _will try the Missionary Ridge to-morrow morning in the manner pre- pe: 
 seribed.—p. 41. a 


The 23d was spent by the chief officers in examining the plan of 
battle and studying the ground from the heights. 

On the 24th the 15th corps crossed the Tennessee in boats at the 
mouth of the Chickamauga.—pp. 630-631. 


GRANT TO THOMAS. 


ee CHATTANOOGA, November 24, 1:00 p. m. 

4 Sherman’s bridge was completed at 12m., at which time all his 
force was over except one division. That division was to cross imme- 
diately, when his attack would commence. Your forces should attack at 
_ the same time, and either detain a force equa] to their own, or move to 
. the left to the support of Sherman, if he should require it.—p. 43. 


. 


i At 1p. m. we marched from the river in three columns en echelon, 
the left, Gen. Morgan L. Smith; the center, Gen. John E. Smith; the i 
s right, Gen. Ewing. A light, drizzling rain prevailed, and the clouds 
- __ hang low, cloaking our movements from the enemy’s tower of observa- 
- tion on Lookout. We soon-gained the foot hills, and at 3:30 p.. m. we 
S, gained with no loss the desired point. We found ourselves on two high 
‘points with a deep depression between us and the one immediately over 
the tunnel. which was my chief objective point.—Gen. Sherman, p. Sian 
On this day (24th), the position of the brigade commanded by Gen- 
eral Corse was upon the right of the division, and numbered 920 effec- 
tives. The brigade took possession of the first range of hills in front of 


your position at early dawn ae morning, 25th inst.—p. ays 
' 


to within about 80 yards of the intrenched position, where General Corse 
found a secondary crest whlch he gained and held. To this point he 
called his reserves, and asked for re-enforcements which were sent, 
but the space was narrow, and it was not well to crowd the men, as the 
enemy’s artillery and musketry fire swept the approach to his position, 
giving the enemy great advantage. Assoon as General Corse had made 
his preparations he assaulted. and a close, severe contest ensued, lasting 
more than an hour, gaining and losing ground, but never the position 
first obtained, from which the enemy in vain attempted to drive him. 
The fight raged furiously about 10 a. m. when General Corse received a 
severe wound (he was knocked senseless by a cannon ball that 


fractured his right leg above the ankle,) and was brought off the — 


field, and the command of the brigade and of the assault at that key 
point devolved on that fine, young, gallant officer, Col. Waleutt, of the 


46th Ohio, who filled his part manfully. He continued the contest, 


pressing forward at all points. 


Col. Waleutt’s report adds the following particulars: 

At 7a. m. Gen. Corse gave orders for the 40th Illinois, Major Hall 
and Companies A. F. and B. of the 103rd. Illinois, under Major Willi- 
son, to be deployed as skirmishers, with the 46th, Ohio, under my com- 
mand, in reserve, for the purpose of charging the enemy intrenched on 
the ridge between us and Tunnel Hill. This charge the General led in 


person, driving the enemy before him and finally from his works to the ~ 


protection of his guns on the opposite hill. After the brigade had 
taken position on this ridge, our eager General gave orders to charge 
the enemy’s battery on Tunnel Hill. This charge, too, was led by our 
gallant General. The advance was sounded, and the several lines 
rushed over the brow of the hill under a terrific fire. Being in easy 
canister and musket range, it seemed almost impossible to withstand it, 
but so eager were the men to take the position that they charged 
through it with a fearlessness and determination that was astonishing. 


The sun had hardly risen on the 24th before General Corse hott si 
completed his preparations, and his bugle sounded *‘the forward.’’ The — 
same buglar with the same bugle that sent the six hundred forward at : 
Balaclava sounded the advance of Corse’s brigade. This bugler 
- was Jimmy Burk, of the 15th Michigan infantry. The line advanced 


, and that he is not ieee at waaaded. an will soon re- 
se greatest satisfaction.—p p. 636-7. 


‘TO HALLECK, GENERAL-IN-CHIEP, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
~* 


<4 t 


Cu ATTANOOGA, Tenn., Noy. 25, 1863, 7:15 p.m é 
vistthosak the battle lasted from early dawn till dark this evening, nes 
I believe lam not premature in announcing a complete victory over wet 
ig Lookout Mountain top, all the rifle pitsin Chattanooga Val- = 
_ ley, and Missionary Ridge entire have been carried, and now held by . pr 
us. I have no idea of finding Bragg here to-morrow.—p. 25. . 
President Lincoln sent, Dec. 8, 1863, a Ae Bae 
letter to Gen. Grant. Congress voted a gold medal to him, 
_ anda resolution of thanks to him and to the officers and sol- 
_ diers who fought under his command, and a resolution of 
thanks to Gen. Sherman and the officers and soldiers who 
served under him for their gallant and arduous services in 
marching to the relief of the Army of the Cumberland, 
and for their gallantry and heroism in the battle of Chat- 
tanooga, which contributed in a great degree to the suc- 
- -eess of our arms in that glorious victory. 
me General Corse did not recover his: consciousness until 
the following morning, November 26, when he found him- 
- self in a hospital. In his ‘‘Personal Memiors,” vol. 2, p. 
' 77, General Grant says: ‘‘Corse, a brave and efficient 
— commander, was badly wounded in this assault.” In the 
course of two weeks he was removed to his home in 
Burlington and gradually recuperated in season to take 
part in the great campaign of 1864 under General Sherman. 


at 


*~ 


Tt has been a matter of surprise that so little is known 
concerning Julian Dubuque, who figured larg gely in early 
Iowa. Two writers, however, have just now discovered 
much information concerning him, and this is promised 
for early publication. 
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‘Hons made during my canoe voyage to the source of the 
‘Mississippi. in August and September, 1894. The article cae 


edition of Z. M. Pike’s Expeditions, now in press and about — 73 


—_———_ wy ae ge “han 


ater 
The following see are cachet ae tens observa- : 


“he 


is extracted in substance from advance sheets of my new aa 


to be published by Francis P. Harper. New York. 


Le Haut Lae aux Cédres Rouges of the French, Upper Red Cedar 
lake of the English, was so called in distinction from the one of like name 
much further down the Mississippi, near Aitkin. The valuable species _ 
of Juntperus, commonly. known as ‘“‘eedar” or ‘‘red cedar,” is not a 
very abundant tree in N. Minnesota, and its prevalence about each of 
these lakes duplicated their designation. Pike’s description of Upper 
Red Cedar lake is not good, and his map is so far out as to omit entirely 
the entrance of the Mississippi into this lake: for what he delineates as 
and mistook for the entrance of the main river is merely the discharge 
of the Turtle River chain of lakes from the Beltramian or so-called Ju- 
lian source of the Mississippi, which falls in at the extreme N. border of 
the lake. Thus, what Pike’s text means by saying ‘‘from the entrance 
of the Mississippi to the strait is called six miles,’ is the distance 
from the mouth of Turtle river to the strait which divides off Pike’s 
bay from the rest of the lake; ‘‘thence to the south end,” ete., is the 
length of Pike’s bay; the ‘*bay at the entrance” of the supposed Mis- 
sissippi, i. e., of Turtle river, means the general recess of the lake on 
the N.; and finally, the ‘‘large point,” given as 219 m. ‘‘from the north 
side,” is the point of Coleaspi or Grand island, which is almost a penin- 
sula, and which marks off Allen’s bay from the rest of the lake. 

With this much by way of comment on Pike, we will look further 
at this interesting body of water, which I have lately crossed twice. 
Its first English name, after the one above given, was Lake Cassina, 
bestowed by Schooleraft in 1820, in honor of Governor and General 
Lewis Cass (b. Exeter, N. H., Oct. 9th, 1782, d. Detroit, Mich., June 
17th, 1866), leader of the expedition which made its nearest approach 
to the true source of the Mississippi in July of that year. Their camp 
was on the N. shore, close by the mouth of Turtle river, on the W. side 
of that mouth, directly opposite the site of the old Northwest Company’s 


latter afterward clipped the name to Cass, 4 
this form—the same as that of the county later 


ated appr opriately to this eminent statesman and soldier. The. 


4 


‘ississippi to Lake Itasea. The latter had not then received its 
ent name, but stands as ‘“*L. Labeish,”’ i. e., Lac La Biche, or Lac 
Biche, translating the Chippewa Omoshkos Sogiagon, and trans- 
! Elk lake in English. The main defect of the 1820 map was in lay- 
_ ing down the Itascan source to the N. W. instead of to the S. W. of Cass 
: -lake—thus really on the line of the Turtle River source. This mistake 
_ was corrected in 1832, the year that Schoolcraft’s party was guided to 
* ~ Lake Itasca itself by the Chippewa chief, Ozawindit or Yellow Head. 
= Schooleraft’s nomenclature, in the main, was accepted by the greatest 
_ geographer who ever saw the source of the Mississippi, and Nicollet’s 
a - example in this respect has been generally followed. ; 

é « ‘Cass is a beautiful lake, the third largest in the drainage-area of 
OR the uppermost Mississippi, being exceeded in size only by Winnibi- 
_ goshish and Leech. The greatest length is nearly meridional; includ- 


_ ing Pike’s bay it is 934 m.; the greatest breadth is almost due E. and W.; 


5th meridian, the range line of townships 30-31, and the line of town- 
ships 145-146, decussate at right angles in the center of the lake, just 
off the E. shore of Coleaspi island. The body of water thus occupies por- 
tions of four townships. In figure Cass lake is more irregular than 
ce Lake Winnibigoshish, less so than Leech lake. Pike’s bay, on the S., 
é £2, 4S almost shut off from the rest of the lake by a long, narrow peninsula 
which stretches nearly across from E. to W., leaving but a very narrow 
thoroughfare. Pike’s bay is of rounded form, about 3 miles in any 


diameter. Allen’s bay, on the W., is almost equally well marked off by 


; ‘Coleaspi island; it is 234 miles long, with an average width of over a 
7 mile, and includes two small islands, Elm and Garden. Red Cedar isl- 
and lies in the S. E. part of the main body of water; but the most con- 
spicuous feature of the lake is the island known as Grand or Coleaspi. 
The latter curious name is one of those verbal wind-eggs which School- 
eraft was fond of hatching; he tells us it is compounded of fragments 
of the names of “‘the three prior explorers;” and as this was in 1832, 
he means Cass and himself, 1820, and Pike, 1806. This island is shaped 
like a blacksmith’s anvil; its greatest diameters, along conjugate 
diagonal axes, are 23% and 234 miles; aside from its horns the island 
would yield a square of about 144 miles. The Chippewa village of Oza- 
windib, where Schooleratt was camped July 10th and again ‘July 15th— 


sf 
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a between which dates he went to Lake Itasca and baok-—wes on bie 
E: point of the anvil. I should advise canoeists to give this point a wide 


oole ‘map of 1820 also Jays down the Turtle River system with 
d accuracy, and on this map was first traced the course of | 


- ineluding Allen’s bay it is 73g m. In position with reference to the | 


See was obliged to make a portage of a few paces, as the water had lowered. 3 
_ But even if it be found a carrying-place, it is the shortest and best way 
across the lake from the inlet of the Mississippi, either to its outlet or 


isthmus. I waded and dragged my boat on going up, but on returning — 


to the inlet of Turtle river. The latter falls in at the extreme N. of 
the lake, 214 miles N. W. from the outlet of the Mississippi, in the N.E. 
yy of Sect. 18, T. 146, R. 30. Here came David Thompson in 1798, 
along the usual traders’ route from the Red River country, which was 
in part along what was then supposed to be the course of the Missis- 
sippi itself above Red Cedar lake. Here, in Roy’s Northwest Company’s © 
house, on the E. or left bank, Pike came on the 12thof February, 1806, 
when he was at the highest point on the Mississippi he ever reached. 
Here were Cass and Schoolcraft in 1820; here came the Chevalier J. C. 
Beltrami in 1823, down this same Turtle river, from his Lake Julia, 
and so along the Julian source of the Mississippi. A mission once stood 
here; there is now an Indian village at a little distance westward. 
The place may be recognized at a distance by a high ridge on the right 
or W. bank, and on nearer approach by a stout post with historical in- 
_seriptions, erected by Hon. J. V. Brower, in August, 1894. About a 
mile up, Turtle river expands into a lake, called Kichi by Nicollet in 
1836. No other considerable stream enters Cass lake, except the Mis- 
sissippi itself. The Mississippi leaves the lake in a recess on the N. E. 
shore, easy to find by good land-marks: there is a clump of trees on the 
right of the outlet as you approach it, and a house on the first rising 
ground to the left. The position isin the N. E. 44 of Sect. 21, T. 146, 
R. 30. From this point the river flows about E. S. E. into Lake 
Winnibigoshish (makes 23¢ miles of southing in 814 miles of easting—air 
line about 9 miles). * ~The general course is about straight, but the re- 
ciprocal bends are numerous, giving an actual course of nearly 17 miles. 
This is the most beautiful part of the Mississippi—good flat water and 
plenty of it at the lowest stages of canoeing, with a moderate current 
and no rapids, shoals, or snags to speak of, and good cam ping-places 
all along on the wooded points or knolls. The only tributary 


of this ‘‘interlaken’’ course of the Mississippi is from the S., 

* 'This comparatively short distance between Lake Cass and 
Lake Winnibigoshish has been grossly exaggerated by various writers. 
Thus, Mr. Schoolcraft once called it ‘*45’’ miles, and twice spoke of it as 
50” miles. Lake Winnibigoshish is much larger than Lake Cass, hav- 
ing an area of about 72 square miles. Besides the Mississippi, whieh 
flows into it from the West, it has three principal feeders, from the 
north and northwest: First or Cut Foot Sioux river; Second or 
Pigeon river; arid Third or Brower river—the latter recently named 
in honor of the accomplished monographer of the Itasean basin. 


pa epee See Wisc 
sissippi enters Cass lake at the west end of Allen’s bay, by 
: uped thor oughfare about a mile long, from the next lake — 
‘into Cass opens in the center of Sect. 29,T. 146, R. 


from the other lake is in the northwest 14 of the same sec- 
; _ So close, in fact, are the two lakes, that at two places they are — 
only separated by a hundred yards or less. At the northern one of 
i these short portages stands a dilapidated old chapel, once a migsion- — 
3 _ house, and other buildings areseattered about, chiefly Chippewa cabins. 
_ I could-learn no name for this next lake, though it is the one School- eae 
— eraft, in 1855, called **Andrusia.’”’ The curious way of complimenting NG 
_ President Andrew Jackson has been followed by nobody. A letter be-  . ae 
fore me from Hon. J. V. Brower, Itasca State Park Commissioner, ie. 
dated St. Paul, September 15th, 1894, says: “‘This beautiful body of 
* water situated upon Sects. 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29 and 30, T. 146, R. 31, | 
sth M., above Cass lake, and through which the Mississippi takes its” ay 
course, has this day been named by me Lake Elliott Coues, as a slight . 
recognition of your services to the public, and for the, purposes of a . 
more accurate and correct geographical description.” This lake is 3% : * 
, miles long by 114 miles in greatest breadth, with its long axis meridional. 
oo. The Mississippi runs across its south end, about 34 of a mile, from west 
Bt to east, the inlet being in the northwest 14 of Sect. 30 of the same town- 
ship and range as the outlet. A trader’s house is situated on the north 
side, in a Chippewa village. A winding course of the Mississippi of 2 
miles brings us to another lake—that called Pamitascodiac or Tascodiac 
B= by Schoolcraft in 1832, and Vandermaelen by Nicollet in 1836; this and 
a Lake Elliott Coues being both designated * the Andrusian lakes ” on 8. 
-  Bastman’s map of 1855. Lake Tascodiae is hour-glass shaped, 2/4 
miles long by about a mile across either bulb. The Mississippi enters 
it at the north and Jeaves it at the east, the inlet and outlet being 
- within half a mile of each other, in Sect. 25, T. 146, R. 32. 

For two or three miles above Lake Tascodiac canoeing is easy, 
through the flat water of marsh and meadow land; but then begins the 
trouble which hardly intermits thence to Lake Bemidji. The canoeist 
may as well put on his rubber boots at the start and keep them on, for 
m4 he will have to wade most of the way and drag or shove his boat through 
almost incessant rocky rapids, shoals and snags. My cvanoe drew only 
about three inches of water when my man and myself were overboard, 
yet we had great difficulty in getting along at all without portaging. 
Where the water is flat, it is shoal and snaggy; otherwise it is all rocks 
and rapids. The distance from Lake Tascodiac to Lake Bemidji is 
only 8 miles in an air line, but this is the chord of a considerable are 


i. the river describes northward, which, with the minor bends around the 


z ; ¥ wooded points, makes 1314 miles of water-course. The people call it 20 
ii 


aioan which reminds me to. say that iota the Indians each 
* ‘tion of the Mississippi between lakes takes the name of the Jake whence 
it flows. The Bemidji section issues from the lake of that name in the | 
northwest 4 of Sect. 2, T. 146, R. 33, near the middle of the east shore. — 
"This outlet is hidden in a maze of rushes, and as there is no conspicuous — 
landmark on shore, it is not easy to find. Lake Bemidjiis alarge body _ 
of water, 514 miles long north and south, by 1% to 2'g miles broad, of | 
- somewhat pyriform figure, lying athwart the course of the Mississippi; 
whence the French name Lac Traverse, which we render Traverse, — 
Travers and Cross lake. Schooleraft renamed it Queen Anne’s lake in > 
1855, but the Indian name is usually said. Among the forms of this © aes: 
are Pamitchi, as Schooleraft; Pemidji, as Nicollet; also Bermiji, Per- a 
midji, ete., and with an additional element Bemejigemug, Pamajigger- 
mug, ete. The spelling with Band not P is preferable, as ‘first done 
by A. J. Hill. The north end of Lake Bemidji is only 244 miles from 
the south end of Turtle lake, so that the Julian sources may be here 
easily reached by portage. From the outlet as above described to the 
inlet is 23¢ miles, on a southwest course: for the Mississippi enters at 
the extreme southwest angle, in the northwest 4 of Sect. 16, T. 146, R. 
4 33. A short open thoroughfare of about 40 rods leads directly from 
cei Lake Bemidji into Lake Irving, so named by Schooleraft in 1832 after 
lng dab Irving, and still so called. This is only 135 miles broad by 
4 of a mile long, lying chiefly in Sects. 16 and 17; the Mississippi comes 
if Teas across its short axis from south to north. The inlet is At the 
S southeast corner of section17. On Nicollet’s published map **L. Irving’? 
‘ appears out of place altogether, on another stream. But this is a mere, 
accident of cartography for which the admirable geographer is not re- 
sponsible. 

Three short. bends and then a straight course of a mile bring us 
up the Mississippi to the mouth of a river from the south, to be particu- 
larly noted for several reasons. Itis the largest remaining tributary of 
the Mississippi, .and one of its sources is a lake no more than five miles 
from Itasca itself. This river joins the Mississippi in the southeast 14 
of Sect. 20, T. 146, R. 33. Going up it we at once fall upon the very 
small Lake Marquette: next, Lake La Salle (Lasale on Nicollet’s map), 
larger and hour-glass shaped; next, Lake Plantagenet, a two-legged 
body of water, 23¢ miles long by 134 miles broad. Two of these three 
were named in 1832 by Schooleraft, who also said that the largest one, 
was called Kubba Kunna, or Rest in the Path lake—these terms be- E 
coming Rabahkanna and Resting lake in Lieut. James Allen’s report. 
Continuing through Lake Plantagenet and up this ““Plantagenian 
source’’ of the Mississippi, as it has come to be ‘known, we find that it 
forks in Sect. 21, T. 144, R. 34, at a direct distance of 7 or 8 miles from 


2 and 21, town 
in about 3 mil 


-omes north from a number of small lakes, one of them 


‘the main course of the river we are nowon. The other fork 
ae os Rew, Le ; 
x 5 | m the west: if we follow it up we proceed directly toward — 
q say e Itasca, and find our stream heading in a lake which occupies por- 


tions of sections 2 and 11, township 143, range 35. This is Lake Assa- 


i> _ Assawe of Nicollet; also Lake Alice of the Rand-MecNally map(Chicago, 
1894), whose compilers unfortunately and injudiciously adopted the 
names bestowed by a certain late disreputable adventurer. Another 
name this dishonest person gave this lake is Elvira. It is historically 
__ of the greatest possible interest, for from Lake Assawa did Schoolcraft’s 
party proceed by portage to discover Lake Itasca in 1832, and fromit also 
did Nicollet proceed by portage to Lake Itasca in 1836, and so on to dis- 
 eover the actual source of the Mississippi, which Schoolcraft missed in 
_ hishurry on that happy-go-lucky 13th of July. As tothe name which the 
whole stream thus sketched should bear, there may be two opinions. 
Schooleraft maps it with the legend ‘‘Plantagenian or South Fork of 
the Mississippi.’ and makes the Assawa lake fork the main source, call- 
ing the Naiwa lake fork by the name of thislake. Nicollet names the 
main stream R. Laplace, after the celebrated astronomer, as he did 
Lake Bowditch after the translator of that author’s Mécanique Celeste: 
and he considers the main stream to be that middle one which comes 
< from Lake Chenowagesic, furthest from the south (over the border of 
a Hubbard county, in fact). This view is undoubtedly correct, and I, for 
mg one, should like to see Nicollet’s designation of Laplace river stand. 

But the river is in fact called the Naiwa, and this current designation 
_ will probably prevail. I observe that our best maps in the present un- 
i certainty omit any name, excepting the Rand-MecNally map, which 
a: legends ‘*Schooleraft river,” apparently after Eastman, 1855. Yellow 
a Head is another-name of this same river. Should the main stream 
come to be known to geographers as the Naiwa, I would suggest 
that its east fork be called the East Naiwa, agreeably with School- 
craft’s designation in 1832; and the other the West Naiwa. 

We return from the excursion up the Naiwa or Laplace river, 
which forms the Plantagenian source of the Mississippi, and proceed 
up the Mississippi from the mouth of the Naiwa. We hold a due west 
course on the whole for 523 miles in an air line, but ona zigzag, with 


A multitudinous minor tortuosities, making the distance more than twice 
i as far; part of the way winding among wooded points, working our way 
‘4 - over shoals and among snags, toa point in the northwest quarter of 
an : 
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1e known as Lake Chenowagesie; and this is probably tobe 


a—Ossowa and Usawa of Schoolcraft, Usaw-way or Perch of Allen, — 
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“eh no. name for-this, I eall it ‘Cowhorn lake, ft its shape and 
, trivial circumstance of finding a horn stuek ona a stake in the river. | 
- goon through a monotonous, swampy tract of reeds, rushes, 


~ rice, and lily-pads, alternately approaching and receding from tamarac 
clumps as the river winds about, for 2!¢ miles further west in an air ue aS 
line, and more than three times that distance in actual paddling, till 
we reach some haying-meadows, and soon find the entrance of a notable. = 
stream on our right. This isin the northeast quarter of section 25, . 
township 146, range 35; it is the discharge of Pinidiwin river, through = 
a lake about a mile wide, completely filled with a fine crop of wild rice. 4" 
Hence it is one of those many lakes which are called Rice, Manomin, 
-or Monomina; but it had much better keep the distinctive name of the 
‘river which fiows through it. This is aChippewa word, which School- 
craft translated Carnage; and he also called the same river De Soto, in ie 
one of those freaks of renaming to which he was addicted. ~I paddled 

up into Pinidiwin lake and was surprised at the volume of water it dis-. 
charged, as well as at the strength of its current. But the river isa 

large, forked stream which drains a very extensive area north of the 
Mississippi. The volume of the Mississippi seems diminished nearly 
one-half above the mouth of the Pinidiwin. 

The course up the Mississippi is now southwest to a point in the 

southeast quarter of section 35, township 146, range 35; where, at a 

bend, it receives a sizable tributary from thesouth. Nicollet charts this 
stream, but has no name for it, and I know of none that has been pub- | 
lished excepting ‘‘Hennepin river,’ which appears on the Rand-MecNally 

map. But the true Ojibway name of this stream is Wakomiti, as we are 
informed by the Rev. J. A. Gilfillan: and this designation is adopted 

both by Brower and myself. Wakomiti river rises as far sonth 

as about the middle of township 144, range 35, and fiows nearly 

due north. Rounding the bend here we go northwest into the 
middle of section 28, township 146. range 35, and turn southwest to 

the corner of this section, on the property of Mr. A. J. Jones, a bona 

fide settler and cultivator of the soil. The situation is also marked by 

a small creek (say Jones’) which falls in hard by from the west; but it 

is more notable as a sort of ‘Great Bend’ of the Mississippi; for here 

is the place where, our course thus far having been on the whole west- 

ward, we turn quite abruptly southward to make for Lake Itasea, dis- 

tant about 14 miles as the crow flies, but at least twice as faras that by 

the way we paddle. It has been good flat water, wit no obstructions to 

speak of, for many miles back; but a little distance above Jones’ place 

we come to rocky rapids for half a mile, reminding us of our experi- 

ences below Lake Bemidji. As we proceed other obstacles offer; snags 
ubound, the Mississippi becomes in places too shallow to float a canoe, 
and-in others bushes begin to meet across the channel, or fallen logs re- 
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y described by Brower as Andrus 
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in on the right, at “Dutch Fred's” place. 
_——s ereek, but very likely he is the only person who ever did so. 


Mrs 2 * 5: A Pid 
a Salle river by an unscrupulous person. Above Chemaun creek, inthe 
be. southeast 34 of section 26 of the township last said, a small creek comes” 
[heard a man call it Bear | 


Here the 


oe Mississippi enters (or rather leaves) a haying-meadow, and within a 
mile receives a small creek on our left, from the south, locally known 

as Killpecker or Chillpecker creek. It is less than a mile hence to the 

~ house of one Searles, in the southwest 14 of section 35, township 145, 
range 35. There is still visible evidence on the ground that this was the 
site of an old trading-post, and most probably the very spot we hear of 

from William Morrison, who was the first known of white men at Lake 
Itasea, in 1804. From this place upward to Lake Itasca the Mississippi 

is practically unnavigable, atleast in such a low stage of water as that L 


~ found—not so much on account of the extensive rapids as from snags 
and brush. The distance is called 20 and even 25 miles, but [ think 12 
miles would cover it. The air-line distance from Searles’ to Lake Itasca 
is just 6 miles, and though the river is tortuous, besides having a gen- 


eral westward curve, it can hardly be much more than twice as far as 

_ the direct distance. One creek comes in on this course, ealled Division 
ereek by Brower. It falls in from the west in the southwest 14 of sec- 

_ tion 27, township 144, range 36. A tolerable wagon-road leads from 
Searles’ house due south to the lower end of the north arm of Lake 


Itasca. The distance is about seven miles by this roa 


d, which keeps on 


the ridge east of and some distance from the Mississippi the whole way, 


till it ends at the lake, close by the outlet of the river, 
1¢ of section 35, township 144, range 36. 
the line between township 144 and township 1 
the north arm, and forms the nort 
Park. In this situation Mr. Brower has recently (in October, 
covered the site of a prehistoric village, and ¢ 
of specimens of pottery, stone implements, etc. 
bringing this interesting discovery to the noti 
graphic Society of Washington, D. ©., in a lecture on the 
the Mississippi delivered before that learned b 
uary last; and I understand that Mr. Brower’s fu 
ject will soon appear. 

Itasea Park, created by Act of the Minnes 
proved April 20th, 1891, is 7 miles north and 


in the southwest 


It is consequently almost on 
43, which cuts the end of 
hern boundary line of Itasca State 


1894) dis- 


ollected a large number 

J had the pleasure of 
ce of the National Geo- 
Sources of 
ody on the 20th of Jan- 
ll report on the sub- 


ota Legislature, ap- 
south by 5 miles east and 


ownship 142, meee 46, in- er ty, sections 6, % 1 
‘of township 143, range 35, and section 6 of township 142, _ 
Lee in. Hubbard county. The sicenae: thus delimited inel 


iamivable official report I am indebted. for particulars which did not e 
come under my personal observation on ‘the spot, August 24th and 25th, Seat 
1894. The brim of the bow] is the Height of Land, Nicollet’s Hauteurs ete 
4 des Terres, se. between Hudsonian and Mexican waters; for all the = 
water in the bowl runs into the Mississippi. The political boundary of = 
the park is somewhat less than conterminous with the area of this bowl. es 
The latter is conveniently divided into the greater and lesser segments, A 
. according to whether the waters drain into the west or the east arm of mart. 
A Lake Itasca; the greater segment contains the primal sources of the 
E : Mississippi. The brim of the bowl] has a maximum elevation of 1,750 
e 


* feet above sea-level. The southernmost lake in the bowl is Brower’s 
ae Hernando de Soto, supposed to be 2.55544 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 
ee at an altitude of 1,558 feet. Another is Morrison lake. There are too 
2 many small lakes to mention, all beyond or beside any actual perma- 
<a nent surface connection with the Mississippian stream; two little ones 
‘ which come near to such connection are Whipple and Floating Moss: 
i, but all contribute, either by seepage or flowage, to the Mississippi; their 
r waters vary with season. Brower’s important and fruitful studies of 
ihak the hydrography of the Ultimate Reservoir Bow! have developed the un- 
- questionable fact that all these lakes are to be considered collectively 


é, as Mississippi sources: and especially that by far the greatest volume 
es of their waters flows through Nicollet’s Infant Mississippi into the 
sy west arm of Lake Itasca. This effectually disposes of the recent 
{ fictitious and fraudulent exploitation of Elk lake as the true source 


of the ‘‘ father of waters.” 
The Mississippi springs from the ground under a hill which I eall 


a the Verumontanum; the first collection of living waters, or what may 
‘ be termed Fons et Origo Springs, occurs about the contiguous corners of 


sections poli in township 143, range 36. The rill which issues thence 
runs northward in sections 27 and 28, and collects in a pool worthily 
named by Brower Upper Nicollet lake, after the keen-eyed geographer 
who first spied and mapped it in connection with his immortal discovery 
of the Mississippian Verwm Ouput. But this Lacus Superior Nicolleti 
is not now connected by surface flowage with the continuation of the 
Mississippi; Brower is correct in designating its feeder as the ‘detached 
upper fork’? of the Mississippi; for the Upper Nicollet lake is separated 
by a dry ridge a few yards wide, forming a sort of ‘‘natural bridge,” 
under or through which water seeps, but over which it certainly never 
flows. Stepping a few paces over this pons naturalis, we descend into 
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whieh is 0 
oe , southeast quarter of, section 21. The outlet of this lake is close to the | 


ntinnous to the 
the Mississippi in any sense, 5 
re the river is a few inches wide and fewer deep, by lyin 
gth on both sides of the stream and drinking out of the chan- 
rivulet is the principal fecder of the Middle Nicollet lake, 
of oval figure, less than 14 of a mile long, lying chiefly in the 


a _ inlet, by a well-defined stream say 35 of ‘a mile long, which starts west, 
receives a small tributary called Howard creek from the south, and 


then curves north into the Lower Nicollet lake, one-sixth of a mile 


west of the Middle Nicollet lake. This is in size between the Upper 


and Middle lakes; it receives two rills, one of them called Spring Ridge 
creek; the Mississippi issues from the north end of this lake, and thence 
pursues a general northeast course for about 8 of a mile in an air line, 


though crookedly and with several small bends, to fall into the head of — 


the west arm of Lake Itasca, in the southwest 44 of section 15. On its 
way it receives Demaray creek from the west. Thus is constituted, en- 
tirely above or south of Lake Itasca, the infant Mississippi, discovered 
by Nicollet in 1836, and by him poetically styled the Cradled Hercules. 
The cradle is now knownas N icollet Valley; it is bounded on the west 
by the Hauteurs des Terres, now Nicollet Heights, and on the east by a 
long, curved and somewhat broken ridge, which I have named Brower 
Ridge, after the accomplished gentleman whose name will always be 
associated with the history and geography of the Itasca basin. This 
ridge is the best walking from Itasca up to the Fons et Origo springs 
—though in the present state of the ground this is not saying much in 
its-favor, yet this way is less laborious than following up the Infant 
Mississippi. When the Park has been laid out and adorned, Brower 
Ridge will be an eligible avenue or carriage drive. The north end of 
the ridge rises.on Morrison hill, which overlooks Itasca on the one 
hand and on the other gives a fine view of Elk lake; it is only a few 
steps down to either lake from the summit, where stands the Brower 
post of 1889 with its historical inscription, a sign-board commemorating 
Nicollet, and a granite bowlder graven with a name. Elk lake is the 
largest body of water in the bow] after Lake Itasca, being of irregularly 
oval figure, about a mile long by 24 as broad. It lies almost entirely in 
section 22, immediately south of the head of the west arm of Itasca, and 
thus alongside the Herculean Incunabula, from which it is separated 
by Brower ridge. Elk lake has the bad luck of a bad name, with the 
more serious misfortune of a yainglorious record of attempted fraud. 
In the first place the name—with due deference to Gen. James H. Ba- 
ker, who in 1876 caused ‘*‘Hik’’ to become official on the plat of township 
143, section 86—seems to me badly chosen. For, as we have already 
seen, ‘Elk’? was originally the English name of Lake Itasca, translating 
F Lac la Biche, and Chippewa Omoshkos Sogiagon; so its transfer to the 
smaller lake is liable to create confusion. 
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It would have been better 


tet _ ey ey ee Ne Bae af 
e have néopied thesistienot 1 reck lake, given by 
ifillan in 1881, or used the original Chippewa word, Gagiw ag, 
meaning “lake embosomed in hills.” In the second place, a pie un- 

_ worthy person magnified the size of this lake, stretched out its: principal 

feeder southward, lengthened, widened, and deepened its discharge into ¥ - 

- Itasea, labeled it Lake Glazier, and trumpeted his false claim of dis- . Y as 

‘covering the one and only true source of the Mississippi, to the seandal ; 

of geographical societies and other learned bodies. Elk lake was well _ Bee 

described in 1872 by Julius Chambers, who ealled it Lake Dolly Varden; ’ 

its discharge into Lake Itasca is now known as Chambers creek. This 

is a small side-stream about 333 yards long, in the bed of which I walked 

dry-shod, yet which has been exploited as the course of the Mississippi. ; 

Elk lake has several feeders, among them three called Elk, Siegfried, 

‘and Gaygwedosag—the latter named for Nicollet’s guide of 1836, whom ~. 

Nicollet called Kegwedzissag. All the features thus far noted are in the 

greater ultimate reservoir bowl, in relation with the west arm of Lake 

Itasca. Turning to the lesser part of the bowl, whose waters drain — 

into the east arm, we find a chain of small lakes, whose names from 

south to north are Josephine, Ako, Danger, Twin, and Mary—the last 

of which was named in 1883 by Peter Turnbull, for his wife, who was the | 

. first white woman, and had the first white child, at Lake Itasea. 

4 Mary lake ~has continuous surface flow by Mary creek into the 

a head of the east arm. 

Such, in brief, are the main features of the Mississippian waters 
which drain from the south into Lake Itasca; but I suppose there are a 
hundred little lakes or pools in the bowl which seep through the bibu- 

lous soil; in fact, this flowing bowl is full of lees. The large lake which 
forms its strongest feature is of a three-pronged or triradiate figure— 
mostly arms, with little body, like a star-fish. It is said that the early 
name refers to the head and antlers of the elk, respectively represented 
by the three projections. There is not very much differencein size and 
shape between them, though each has its particular form. Where the 
three prongs come together as the main body of the lake is the small but . 
picturesque Schoolcraft island, where the party of 1832 camped July 1 
13th, as Nicollet did in August, 1836; it is decidedly the most eligible 
spot for the purpose before making one’s periplus of the lake. The 
island is in section 11, township 143, range 35; its absolute position has 
been dead-reckoned by Mr. A. J. Hill to be lat. 47° 13’ 10" N., long. 95° 12’ 
W. Mr. Brower has this summer (1894) set up a very stanch oaken 
commemoration post, which bears a suitable legend and looks’as if it 
might stand fora century. The island was named by Lieut. James Allen 
(Rep., p. 332). Near it is a shallow place called Rocky Shoal. The lake 
is 32¢ miles in greatest length from the end of the north to that of the 
east arm; the ends of the east and west arms are 22¢ miles apart. The 
west arm is marked off by Ozawindib point; the east arm by Bear point; 
and Turnbull point projects into the latter arm about opposite the place 
where Nicollet struck the lake in portaging over from Lake Assawa. The 


shiva cans ahem resents ‘creek, Chambers 
faat Mississippi; four of these are Isl 
» Schoolcraft island; Floating Bog creek, falling in by 


ne ¢ 
e point about the lake I wish to signalize by the 


z embarking place there, where McMullen’s house stands, your view of 


af 


2, township 143, range 36; this is Point Ai. = 

The altitude of Lake Itasca is given by Brower as 1,457 feet; its 
distance from the Gulf of Mexico, by the channel of the Mississippi, is 
probably about 2,550 miles—by no means those ‘‘3,184” miles which the 
Rand-MeNally map exploits. The general situation is: 150 miles west 


a Ps 75 miles east from the west and 252 miles north from the south border 
i of the same. The lake is reached from St. Paul by 240 miles overland; 
take the G. N. R. R. to Park Rapids, and go thence in one day by 


pee wagon. The distance from St. Paul by the Mississippi is said to be 
560 miles; it is ineligible asa route, because of obstructions to naviga- 
tion, especially by logging-booms. A much easier way than I selected 
for my own excursion is, as just said, to the lake by rail and wagon, 
thence down the Mississippi by canoe or skiff to Deer river or Grand 
Rapids, where you strike the railroad to Duluth, or even down to 
Brainerd, where the N. P. R. R. crosses. 

The names most prominently associated with discovery and ex- 
ploration in the Itasca basin are: William Morrison, 1804; Henry Re 
Schooleraft and James Allen, 1832; Jean R. Nicollet, 1836; Julius 
Chambers, 1872; James H. Baker and Edwin S. Hall, 1875; Hopewell 


Clarke; 1886; and J. V. Brower, 1889-94. 
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EacH GENERATION, as it takes its place in the long 
succession, owes a debt to the past and to the future. The 
- obligation is most sacred to collect every shred of testimo- 
ny throwing light upon the history of the past and of the 
j present, and to transmit the record to the ages that come 
after. Only thus can the evidence be accumulated upon 
which a final judgment can be safely pronounced. Whilst 


contemporaneous testimony may be tinged with prejudice 
and passion, historic criticism will censure it, only as the 
lors its polished 


iron in the marble which sometimes disco 
surface.—-Address of Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer, of New 


Orleans, before Louisianna Historical Society. 


and creek, fr Y rs 
nutwell creek, on the west side of the west arm; and Shaw- | 
il, after my esteemed friend, Mr. Alfred J. Hill of St. Paul. When rt 
uu come to the north end ofthe north arm, at the usual landing or | 


Schooleraft island, as you look southward up the north arm, is inter-— 
cepted by a promontory from the west side, near the center of section — 


of Lake Superior; 125 miles south from the north border of Minnesota; — 


GENERAL SAMUEL A. RIC 


————— ~*~ 


BY JOHN F. LACEY. <a S = 


Brigadier General Samuel Allen Rice was the only 
general officer from the State of lowa who died of wounds 


received in battle. He fell at the age of thirty-six, in the- 


beginning of a career already great. He was a self-made 
_ man, as the term is generally understood. By his own 
efforts he acquired a collegiate education and prepared 
himself for that success in life which in America so often 
rewards men of his class. He was in his youth a steam- 
boat pilot on the Ohio and Mississippi, and his earnings 
in this employment were expended in obtaining a classical 
and mathematical education at Union College. It is hard 
to tell how much of his rapid success in military life was 
afterwards due to the vigils and training of the pilot. It 
takes a memory of exceptional cultivation and strength 
to follow the currents and shallows of the mighty streams 
which he learned to navigate. At that time no govern- 
ment lights by night, or land marks by day, aided the 
pilot. The frequent changes of the channel kept him 
ever alert. 

The training of sight, hearing, and memory which 
titted General Rice for a skillful and successful pilot was 
supplemented with a full collegiate course, and upon 
graduation he came to Iowa to follow his profession. His 
rise was rapid, and his reputation soon became as wide as 
his state, and he was elected to the responsible position 
of Attorney General at the early age of twenty-eight. 

With his wife and little children around him he _ hesi- 
tated at the beginning of the war to follow his inclinations 
and sense of duty into the field; but in the great enlist- 
ments of 1862 he was chosen by Governor Kirkwood as 
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AT JENKINS’ FERRY. _ 


@ battle of 
an and of the occasi | 
: led his career and crowned it with glory. No 

er in the Union Army in only two years time accomp- _ 
red more or won greater distinction. Commissioned _ 
in July, 1862, he was followed to the grave in July, 1864. fe 
Those were two years when history traveled with electric _ 
speed. When he was appointed Colonel of a regiment 
; Zt new recruits he had never looked into a book of tactics. 

_ With an old Springfield rifle in his office he learned the 
manual of arms and the facings, practicing with a good 
oe drill-master until he could handle his gun with the skill of | 
‘ an old regular army sergeant. The book of tactics was 
ES ever in his pocket, and the drill of the company, the regi- 
ment, and finally the brigade and division, became as 
familiar to him as if he had commenced life as a cadet at — 
West Point. It did not take him long to learn. Constant ‘ 
vigilance and study, the never failing attention to the © 
material needs of his men, his strict discipline, in- | 
variable courtesy and kindness to all, and when the "ae 
-_ opportunity came, his cool heroism in battle, won him the “4s 
§ respect of every man in his regiment, brigade and division, 
: 


and finally the admiration of the whole army with ag ) 
which he served. ee 
3 At Helena his first experience in defending an in- * 
trenched fortress against the gallant and desperate assault 
‘of Generals Holmes and Price won for him the stars of a 
Brigadier General. 
; His subsequent experience in campaigns in the field 
prepared him for the last trying hours that IT have chosen 
to describe in this sketch. 
Steele’s army left Little Rock March 23, and was at 
Camden April 25, 1864. His attempted cooperation with © 
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We Banks had failed, for Pleasan 
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> > duittle’Rock. *> . 
The defeat of one brigade of Steele’s army at Poison ~ 


- lost before Steele could isiea. a RES with the 
- River “Army. A return to Little Rock became imperative 


but it was delayed at Camden at request of Banks, who | “ue 


“believed that he was threatened with Kirby Smith’s whole 
” -army following in his rear. In fact Smith’s victorious 
; infantry, fresh from his successes on the Red River, were 


hurrying in hot haste to crush Steele before the Army of 
Arkansas could regain the line of the Arkansas river at 


Springs, and the capture of General Drake’s brigade and 
supply train at Mark’s Mills, rendered retreat imperative, 
and on the night of April 26th after tattoo and as taps 
were sounded, the pickets were drawn in and the army 
crossed the Ouachita, the enemy being unaware of the move- 
,ment until daylight nextmorning. A pontoon bridge built 
of boat gunnels and timbers was hastily built constructed by 
the Confederates, and Smith’s army commenced the pursuit 
with Steele twelve hours in the lead. On the afternoon of 
the 29th the rebel cavalry under Marmaduke attacked the 
rear of the retreating army. Steele had made a shrewd 
movement to the right so as tocross the Saline at Jenkins’ 
Ferry, thus placing that river behind him one day earlier 
than he could hope to do if he took the direct road to 
Little Rock by way of Benton. He apprehended what 
proved to be the fact, that a force of rebel cavalry was 
waiting for him on the Benton road. This move upon 
the chess board of war saved his army, and gave him the 
bloody morass of the Saline bottom in which to turn at 
bay. Had he gone forward on the Benton road he would 
have met Fagan’s cavalry who would have held him in 
the open country until Kirby Smith closed up upon the 
rear. No one in Steele’s army knew that the pursuers 
were anything but the Marmaduke and Shelby cavalry, 
which had already been hanging on front, flank and rear 
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rae hie rain-storm Sh aaw a few ie ‘ia river Os ji 
z srould have been crossed and the Union Army would have OG 
_ been ina place of safety | Pees 
+ -—-—s An attack in the rear by a formidable division of reste Bie 
_--Was expected in the morning, but no one of the Federal. © 
Army knew thatall the way from Princeton to our picket- 
_ lines the troops of Kirby Smith were marching through 
___ the darkness in overwhelming force. At midnight Church- 
ill left Princeton, following the muddy trail that Steele had 
: passed over the evening before. Parsons was six miles 
north of Princeton, and started with his division, on the 
~~ same road. Walker’s division, with Scurry’s, Randall’s 
and Waul’s brigades, broke camp at 2:20 a. M., and march- 
oy ed in the same direction. Marmaduke’s cavalry had 
harrassed the Federal rear the afternoon of the 29th and 
were ready to renew the contest at daybreak. Not sus- 
_ pecting this gathering storm of Confederate Infantry, 
Steele expected a battle next morning with the enemy’s 
cavalry which he thought would attack the rear of his 
column in force, as it was crossing the river. It was a 
fearful night. Lightning flashed, thunder rolled and 
rumbled, rain poured down in torrents and the river 
bottom speedily became a sea of mud, rendering the pass- 
age of the wagons, artillery and cavalry extremely slow. 
It was impossible to pass the river with the whole 
- army in the night;-and the rebels were known to be al- 
Be ready face to face with our rear guard upon the hills over- 
E looking the river bottom. Steele was an old soldier who 
had gone direct from West Point to Mexico and had spent 
his life in arms. He was a classmate of Grant and Sher- 
man, and had won their contidence at Vicksburg. He 


a field. With Rice at the eke of danger Seana felt secure. | 
In the little log cabin of the widow Jenkins the com-_ 
manding General and his staff stood at 2 o'clock in the mor- 
ning, seeking shelter from the pelting rain. The 


dim light of a single tallow candle only deepened the ef- 


fect of the gloom without. The troops stood or sat in the 
woods, protecting’ themselves as best they could with 
their ponchos. General Rice was sent for to go to head- 
quarters. Steele said to him, ‘‘General, we are sure to 
have an attack upon our rear in the morning, and I look to 
_ you to hold the enemy in check with your brigade until 
the remainder of the army can cross the pontoon bridge.” 
This Rice promised to do, and his preparations were 
speedily made. 

But, while waiting in that little cabin, standing upon 
its muddy puncheon floor, discussing the issues of the 
next morning, neither Rice nor Steele for a moment real- 
ized the magnitude of the storm that was gathering along 
the Princeton road ready to burst upon them with the break 
of day. Thus itis with battles. Not often do the opposing 
commanders know fully the position or strength of their 
foes. Butin thiscampaign the Confederate operations had 
been so completely shrouded and covered by the movements 
of their large force of cavalry, and communication with 
Banks was so completely cut off, that no one could have 
guessed that Kirby Smith had abandoned the Red River, 
leaving only a small force of cavalry to follow Banks on 
his retreat. In fact the Confederate General had planned 
and rapidly executed one of those brilliant movements upon 
short inside lines which so often resulted in great successes 
inthe campaigns in Virginia. It was well devised and skill- 
fully executed, and had the retreating army been brought 
to bay in the open country at a place where superior num- 


_ The retreat had been a severe one. Coffee happened 
- to be plenty, but food was scarce, and parched corn and” 
coffee were the only diet of the men. Blankets and extra me 
clothing were torn to shreds and dropped. by the wayside 
as the army lightened its burdens for its long and hungry 
journey. Ee 
The enemy were following, and they, too, were 
stripped for the race and followed upon light diet. They 
__——s were elated with success, but many of them had met the 
BS same troops before at Helena and in the campaigns in Ar- 
JP kansas, and they knew their foe. The night march from 
Princeton and then the descent into the dark valley, 
where in the rain and gloom the Union army were waiting — 
for the attack, excited the liveliest emotions on the part 
-——s of the Confederates, who knew that death had an appoint- 
: ment there for many of them. To overtake Steele in 
: 
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the open country was the wish of his enemies, for there 
the maneuvers of a superior force would be of great ad- 
vantage. All night long the struggle to get the train, 
artillery and cavalry across the turbid river continued, 
and all night long the march of the pursuers was kept up; 
. and when day broke the men who were about to attack 
and those who were to defend were alike wet, hungry, 
gloomy, sullen and desperate. Such a night robbed life 

of its charms and death of its terrors. 
General Rice selected the place to make his stand be- 
hind an open field in which the timber had been deadened. 


“tle on the Union side. 


did not have long to wait. 
. The battle began with suprising suddenness and des- 
-peration. Marmaduke opened the ‘ball, not as. cavalry 


and supported by masses of infantry. As the battle raged, 
re-enforcements were sent from the direction of the 


om river to report to Rice, and he placed the new ere in 
x line as they came. 

4 The left flank was partially turned by the enemy and 
q re-enforcements coming forward, the gap was filled up to 
x the swamp on the left; a few of the enemy were taken 


prisoners, who disclosed for the first time the fact that 
General Kirby Smith’s whole trans- Mississippi Confederate 
army was engaged. Not only were the formidable caval- 
ry of Marmaduke in the fray, but Price, Walker, Parsons, 
d and Churchill were there with their infantry against the 
Union forces. Every soldier under Rice knew that if the 
two blue lines that reached from the creek to the swamp 
should waver or break, defeat with captivity or death 
would follow. It was a vital moment. 

There were many turning points in the wavering lines 
of success and failure, of advance and retreat, from the 
Potomac to the Red River, which attended the progress of 
the war. Pleasant Hill marked the turn of the invading tide 
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Having formed his line with the = 
29th Iowa, 9th Wisconsin and 50th Indiana, he brought — 
back the 33rd Iowa from the hill where they had stood 

guard through the night, and with his brigade in line he 
was ready to make the defence that he had promised. He 


usually do, but with that confidence and assurance which 
distinguishes that arm of the service when strengthened — 


it now | valley the form of Rice s 
s after thirty years as the chief figure of 


ng points in history. Be: 


| On the bloody field of Essling, with the swollen Danube at — 
_ their backs, Napoleon's soldiers stood waiting for night, 
if _ andnocommand was heard but the oft-repeated ‘‘close up,” 
pe; 88 shot after shot made a gap inthe ranks. So the line of 
___ the Army of Arkansas remained on that fearful day by the 
dark Saline river. It was an obstinate contest. Ankle | 
deep in mud the combatants stood for six hours, shooting 
each other down in their tracks, and filling the morass 
swith the dead and dying. 

The roll of honor is a long one, and I feel tempted here 
to turn aside and recount the many deeds of valor per-— 
formed on that memorable field. But I must refrain, for 
it is with Rice, the chief spirit of the scene, that we are 
dealing. He dominated the battle; around him it raged; 
<= he was the central figure; his inspiring example and un- 
___ flinching bravery set the example that the whole army was 
- dn a mood to follow. Rice seemed to love the heat of 
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battle. Danger stimulated him. He never lost his head. 
Mounted on his roan horse that day, he moved along the 
lines carrying confidence wherever he appeared. His 
; coolness and personal presence cheered his men at all 
a points of the line. } 
I will not in this article attempt to enumerate the in- 
dividual deeds of bravery of others. The length of the 
:. space to be occupied forbids, and to select a few might 
seem to detract from others who were equally deserving; 
_ put the living and the dead may yield alike to the gallant 
. Rice as the master spirit of the field. Every one of his 


Be at Jenkins’ iphiong. me 
ss The repeated assaults of the enemy were brave sae ei 
impetuous. They did honor to their blood and lineage in 
the gallantry of their deeds in their mistaken cause. The — 


pall of smoke, mingled with the drizzling rain, the dark 
forest and the gloomy swamp, the constant roar of mus- 


ketry, the repeated assaults of fresh troops, as one division — 


followed another in the attack, the position of the men, 

many of them knee-deep in mud, with a rapidly rising 
river in their rear, all combined to make the Union troops 
realize their desperate situation; and every man seemed to 
feel that our line could not be broken without ruin to all, 
and that not a gap must be made in it except by death. 

When they learned that Kirby Smith’s army was in the 
field, Steele and Salomon supported Rice with all the troops 
that could be sent to the front, for the rear of the army 
had become its front. Cavalrymen brought forward boxes 
of cartridges from the wagons and distributed them along 
the line, and fresh ammunition was the most effective re- 
enforcement that could have been sent. 

Marmaduke and his division made the first attack, fol- 
lowed by Churchill and Parsons’ divisions in succession. 
Kach attack had been successively repulsed. After steady 
and fierce tighting the battle slackened and Parsons’ troops 
withdrew. Only desultory firing followed for a few 
minutes, and an order came from Steele, through Salomon, 
to fall back towards the river. Rice, with his quick in- 
tuition, and being at the very front, realized the danger of 
attempting then to obey this premature order. The time 
to retire had not arrived. The only safety lay in holding 
the line of defense. He said to his staff: ‘‘I am ordered 
to fall back; such a movement at this time would be dis- 
astrous, and as lam here on the ground and understand 
the situation, and there is nothing in the order as to how 
I shall retreat, I will first advance my whole line and at- 
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1 of. the sane line was aa exhausted, and the an 4 
the rear had just refilled their boxes. This movement % 


"was executed, and as he was about to give the order toad- Ps 
vance, Walker, with his Texas division, came thundering 
~ down upon him, likea hurricane, and the battle was re- — 
 newed with the greatest fury along the whole line. Inthe 
_ early part of this last attack a minie ball struck General _ 

Rice in the right foot, shattering it and driving his spur 
buckle into the body of the foot. The writer of this article 
assisted the wounded General from the field. In the 


dense smoke and noise of this last assault the wounding of 
Rice was known to but few of his men. Colonel Salomon, of 
the 9th Wisconsin, took his place, the attack was continued, 


the defense was stubbornly maintained until Walker was 


repulsed and the battle was ended. Then the order to 
cross the river was again renewed, and the bloody, but 


barren field was left to be taken into possession by the 
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- Confederates. 


The struggle for life resulted in all the advantages of 


a victory to the Union cause. The Federal army pursued 


its way unopposed to the defenses of Little Rock; the 


crippled and exhausted army of Kirby Smith returned, 
broken and dispirited, to its former lines. General Rice 
was carried to his home in lowa where his great heart soon 
ceased to beat, and in his own loved state he sleeps be- 
neath a marble shaft ‘‘erected to his honor by the soldiers 


of Rice’s brigade.” 


In the early part of the fight Gov. Crawford, with his 
ard and reported to 


9d Kansas colored regiment, came forw 
Figs ita 
Rice. The 29th lowa was nearly out of ammunition ana 
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a black regiment under fire. “Do you think your ¢ men W: ill 
= - stand so hot a fire?” said Rice. Colonel Crawford said: 
ee “Try them, they will stand where any men will,” and they | 
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_ burned to keep them from falling into the hands of the: 
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passed through the lines of the 29th Iowa and were soon ee 


loading and firing with great effect. Very soon two guns — . 
of Ruffner’s Confederate Missouri Battery were brought 


up in front of the colored regiment and commenced firing. 
An immediate charge was made by the 2d Kamsas and 29th 
Towa, and in a few minutes the guns were brought back in. 
triumph. The whitened bones of eighteen horses still 
mark the spot where this splendid charge was made. 


As an illustration of the high regard in which General 
Rice was held by every member of his command, I will re- 
late an incident connected with the last battle. Our mules 
were exhausted and starved, and many of our wagons were 


enemy, and amongst them was the one carrying the books 
and the baggage of the brigade headquarters. The writer 
had a valise in the wagon containing clothing and other 
articles which he supposed was burned with the rest. A 
few days after our return to Little Rock an ambulance 
driver of the 50th Indiana met me in the street and said he 
had brought my valise to the city, and asked where he 
should leave it. Said he: ‘I sawit lying inthe mud near 
the burning headquarters wagon; it was marked with your 
name, and I knew that it belonged to one of Gen. Rice’s 
staff. I thought if I could do anything for General Rice, or 
for any man connected with him, that it was a pleasure and 
a duty to do so.” General Rice’s pale face lit up with a 
smile when he was told of the courtesy that I had thus re- 
ceived by reason of the honor of service by his side. 
‘*God bless the whole brigade,” he said. 


strike up 
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fe came in straggling. The day of the battle of Terre Noir, 
_ where Rice had fought all day defending the wagon train 
from the attacks of General Jo. Shelby, his brigade did 
not get into camp until long after dark. They were weary 
and hungry, but they closed up, the music started up as if 
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3 there had been but an ordinary day’s march, and.as the 3 
_ brigade filed into camp the cheers of the whole army. a 
_ greeted them and their leader. a 
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Zz A small circumstance often produces great conse- ile 
4 quences. General Rice was accustomed to wear his spur i 
__-with the buckle on the side of the foot next to the flank of > Sa 
his horse. The day before the battle this trivial matter us 
attracted his attention, as he noticed his staff officers wore 
their buckles fastened on the other side of the foot. He 
spoke of it and said he believed he had worn his spurs 
- wrong, and sat down on a log and changed them. Next 
day the fatal bullet struck the brass buckle and carried it 


into the middle of his foot, where it remained undiscovered 


for a week, contributing to, if it did not cause, the blood 


poison which ensued and from which he died. 
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Twenty-two years after the battle a party of General 


isited the scene of his glory, and cut 
eat the place where he re- 


syn 


Rice’s comrades rev 


a letter ‘‘R” upon a large tre 
ceived his fatal wound. A monument ought to be erected 


there to Rice and the gallant men who fell with him de- 
fending the country’s flag. The remains of those who fell 
had been dug up and transferred to the National Cemetery 
at Little Rock, where their graves are marked “Unknown,” 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH IOWA VOLUNTEERS. 


FROM WINCHESTER TO DAVENPORT. 


BY CHAS..L. LONGLEY. 
(Concluding‘article) > 

- The paper published in the October ANNALS left the 
Twenty-fourth Iowa at Winchester, West Virginia, under 
orders to take the cars in the early morning of January 
6th, 1865, for some unknown destination. But before act- 
ual departure from that: locality it is desired to correct the 
statement that Camp Russell was named for the gallant 
officer ‘‘killed in the final charge at Cedar Creek.” Gen- 
eral Russell fell at the battle of Winchester, September 
17th, 1864, while General Lowell gave his life in the final 
struggle at Cedar Creek. The familiar association of the 

two names is doubtless responsible for the inadvertence. 
After over two years in active service the men of the 
Twenty-fourth now considered themselves veteran soldiers; 
nevertheless a wholly unexpected order to move, in the 
dead of winter, from comfortable quarters only just com- 
pleted was not received with complete resignation. It is 
true the order was promptly obeyed, but obedience was 
accompanied by certain observations, commonly known as 
“kicking,” which were lurid enough to modify the weather. 
Perhaps they did so. At all events it rained, and the snow 
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~ reconstructed railway. and here was found an opportunity 
~ almost inevitable when troops were called out early in a 
. i rainstorm—namely, to stand around in the wet and wait for 
_ the next number on the programme. What with the snow 
and mud under foot, the chilly wind and the absence of any 
shelter whatever, it was doubly disagreeable in this in- 
stance, and it lasted until 3 o’clock P. M. At this hour, soak- 
ing wet as they were, the men were loaded on flat and box 
cars—all without fire, of course, and the latter occupied on 
the roofs as well as inside, for an all-night ride. Saying 
nothing of the discomfort endured, nor even of the rheu- 
~ matism and other lasting ills contracted, it is quite prob- 


able that as many men were actually killed by this trip as 


“in the battles of Winchester and Cedar Creek combined. 
Such incidents as this were very common in the army. 
Perhaps too common to deserve detail. But they were 

- costly, if human life and health are held valuable; and no 
one but those who experienced them will appreciate the 
actual suffering caused thereby. 

At Baltimore, next day, quartered in a stable which 
had just been vacated by its lucky four-footed tenants, as 
it only amounted to a roof, the final destination of the reg- 
iment was as great a riddle as ever. On the 8th the sun 
shone, and with warmth came good cheer. And on the 
13th, when the command marched across the city to 
the wharf, it was with colors flying, drums beating 
and a degree of style that made every Man quite willing to 
be asked, ‘‘ What regiment is that?” Here, again, was a 
wait of seven hours, though not an unpleasant one, and at 
9, p. M., embarkation took place upon the sea going steamer 


id ing place for the remainder of the winter. Therewas _ i 
march of some three miles to the terminus of the recently 


as made just before dayli t, but it ae a ae 
_ stop at Fortress Monroe next. ay, after the open sea | 
-- been reached and the pilot discharged, that the sealed ares 
ders were opened to learn that we were bound for Savannah, ta 
- Ga., where ‘‘Uncle Billy ” Sherman was then resting and 
refitting his army of champion walkers. 2s 
The voyage was in no way an unusual one, anh was a 
completed with the proper allowance of seasickness, on 
_ January 18th, when we anchored in Warsaw sound and — 
waited for a pilot up the comparatively shallow and de- 
vious Savannah river, which was specially difficult tonavi- 
gate from the attempts of the rebels to blockade it by sink- 
BS ing hulls inthe channel. Hence the wharf of the city was 
--—-s not reached for disembarkation until the afternoon of the 
a 21st, the 20th having been spent transferring into — 
3 . ‘‘lighters.” Sherman’s army was already moving out, the 
a rear division marching early the next morning, leaving his" 
= ‘*Christmas gift” to President Lincoln in the hands of the 
8 newly arrived division of the 19th Army Corps to which ‘ 
Pi the Twenty-fourth lowa belonged, with General C. Grover | 
in command. 
: The city of Savannah was and is an old and interesting 
: one. Founded by General James Oglethorpe in 1733, it 
, contained at this time about 20,000 people, including many 
#4 refugee negroes and the wives and families of not a few 
distinguished Confederate officers, such as Generals G. W. 
; Smith, A. P. Stewart, and others. It was considered a 
perfectly safe refuge up to the time that General Sherman 
‘ demonstrated the similarity of the Confederacy to an egg 
| shell by breaking through it with the greatest ease. Sit- 
uated on a plateau along the river, fifty feet above the 
level of the sea, it was rendered especially attractive by 
its parks and wide streets, beautifully shaded by magnifi- 
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parks stood a notable statue of Gonos 
aski, who was mortally wounded in the — 
city. then held by the British, October 9, x 
79. The corner stone of this monument was laid by 
Fayette in 1825. 7 
But space does not permit dwelling upon the winter 


=. 


attractions of this far Southern city, nor upon the hum- 


our 


on the 


5 drum life in camp there, for the few weeks that it served 
asa base for General Sherman’s march to the east and 


oy 


northward, which was greatly retarded by high water and 
mud. The most notable incident of this period occurred 
January 27, when soldiers and civilians were alike awak- 


ee ened by what seemed to be a rattling skirmish fire, pretty 


close at hand. Commissary Sergeant T. L. Smith (whose 
posthumous manuscript furnished the earlier of these 
papers) and the present writer were sleeping in a house 
used as an office and situated pretty well down town. 
Dressing hastily in the dark, the street was stealthily 
gained only to hear a projectile or fragment of shell 
hurtle along over head and bury itself in the ground 
further up. Thus confirmed in the belief that fighting 
- was in progress somewhere, an exceedingly cautious ad- 
vance was made down the dark side of the street in the 
attempt to find where and what. But the silent streets 
soon began to be populated, mostly with darkeys 
“toting” beds and bedding and other incongruous loads of 
household gear, who replied to anxious questions by de- 
claring that the city was “done burnin’ up.” But as it 
seemed to be ‘“‘blowin’ up” also, anxiety continued to reign 
until the situation was fully explained by learning that 
an immense warehouse filled with fixed ammunition for 
the Confederate Navy. had been fired by some incendiary; 
and as they gradually heated up, the huge shells exploded, 
singly and by tens and by fifties, spreading destruction 
far and near. The scene at the fire was @ strange one. 


2 ask teens on apparatus in worki 
0 the city. | This was manned wholly by negroes, 


and shouted the refrain, cadenced an iterative song 
which gave time for every stroke. To see these men, 


- stood right to their work, although one of their number 
was killed by a flying fragment of shell at the brakes, or 
and, under the leadership of the foreman, a bronze Hercu- = 
les who stood on her deck with one foot on the brake-arm 


under the lurid glare of the burning city, thus risking | 
their lives to save the property of their late oppressors, 
made an impression not easily effaced. Nearly all the 
troops were called out, their first duty being to move a 
vast store of small-arm cartridges from a building near 
the fire, and next to preserve order and prevent the spread 
of the flames so far as possible without serious exposure. 
About six blocks were eventually burned over, and a 
number of lives lost, nearly if not quite all of whom were 
negroes. 

The further stay of the regiment in Savannah was 
uneventful, and nothing-but the prospect of the inevitable 
sea-sickness prevented general satisfaction when, on 
March 4, it embarked on the steamer ‘‘Delaware” for 
other *‘parts unknown.” She touched at ‘Hilton Head, 
stopped at Paris Island to coal, and on the 7th, touched at 
Wilmington—that great blockade-running port having 
just been surrendered as a result of Sherman’s demonstra- 
tions in her rear. Contrary to expectation, we did not go 
ashore, but again, next day, took to open water to put in 
a night that no one present is likely to forget, provided he 
was not too sick to appreciate the situation. The ship 
was a small coaster, built with an ‘‘overhang,” like a river 
ferry boat; and, encountering a heavy sea off Cape Fear. 
she so nearly foundered that her officers and crew at one 
time wholly despaired. On the lower deck, where were 
most of the men, water poured in in torrents; and as it 


s failed 


extem-_ 


y, and even the man who crawled up and embraced the 
chor for safety being leniently treated. But it was Sic tae 
aC night. A serious leak was sprung and the pumps ; ae Se 
cept constantly going, so that the shelter of the inlet 
reached next day was warmly welcomed. | | Th gees 
_ The point of disembarkation proved to be Morehead Bah | 
City, a city in nothing save the name, but situated about ‘gh 
the center of the North Carolina coast, with a sheltered : 
 roadstead and the terminus of the Atlantic & N. C. rail- 
way, which intersects the through line from Wilmington 
to Richmond at Goldsboro, something over a hundred 
miles inland. General Sherman’s Chief Quartermaster 
and Commissary were already here; and ships which filled 
the harbor were not only loaded with supplies, but also 
with everything necessary to re-equip the railway, includ- 
ing locomotives. And it was to the work of putting this 
road in order. unloading the ships and getting the supplies 
for an army of eighty thousand men ready to go promptly 
forward that the energies of all present were bent, both 
day and night for a part of the time. 
A month of very hard work was done at Morehead 
City, but there was delight for our prairie-bred boys in 
the ocean and what its convenient beaches would disclose 
—always including the oysters, which were plentiful here, 
if not of the finest quality. And it was here, on April 6th, 
that there came the glorious news of the fall of Richmond, 
soon followed by that of Lee’s surrender—which latter 
event was celebrated both formally and informally to the 
extent of the individual and collective ability of the 
entire regiment. And it is still something of an open 
question whether the more successful celebration tran- 
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greeted by the men of the Twenty-fourth. Our stay here 


‘glers from Lee’s army, and deserters from Johnson’s, a 


‘The command out ee r 
efor April 10th, just as Giiemianys army was ma 
ae old friends in other Iowa regiments 


was but little over two weeks, but it was signalized and 


- forever saddened by the news of Lincoln's pendence <a 


This was peculiarly an era of strange news, stranger ru-— 
mors and suppressed excitement. Homeward bound strag- | 


were every day coming into our lines. It was evident that ee 
the war was over, and men went about with a stone on 
their heads—or at least a brick in their hats, in their vain 
effort to keep their elated feet steadily upon the ground. “ 

On April 30th, a beautiful Sabbath, all regimental 
colors were dressed in mourning (which still appears on 
some of the Iowa flags stored in our State Capitol) and the 
several regiments formed at 9 a. m. to listen to the reading 
of Stanton’s order relative to the death of the President. 

A national salute was fired, and divine service held after- 
noon and evening. 

Upon going to Goldsboro the regiment had not : 
received pay for fully six months, and in consequence 
money, as well as anything dependent upon the pos- ; 
session of money, was at the lowest possible ebb. 

A chew of tobacco looked to those who used it as large as 
a meeting house, and much more precious; while laun- 
dried garments, even among the officers, were an unknown 
luxury. It was at this time that the regiment was called 
upon to furnish an escort for Gen. Sherman, who was 
making a flying trip to Wilmington, as now remembered. 
Company B. was detailed for the duty and its commanding 
officer, upon the authority of Col. Wright, borrowed from 
Dr, Lyon the only paper collar in the command, and by 
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the Regiment returned to 
the fourth again took ship, 
ickness, at the 


sta nt by the roads travelled. And as these roads were 
mostly deep with sand, leading through a dense pine 
_ forest, the weather very warm 1nd the march continually. 
by, crowded, it was one of the most trying ones made during 
_ the service. Seventeen miles was the shortest distance 
. q made in a full day’s march, and one of them covered twen-. | 
a ty-eight miles—a trial of endurance and patience very 
difficult for men to understand who had supposed the war 
was over and that their next move would be toward home, a 
__ instead of the opposite direction. Reaching Augusta on 
_ the 19th, the regiment marched through the city in 
column by companies, as the diary referred to says, ‘‘with 
_ great display and much distress from heat, to edify a crowd 
of rebs and niggers.” It then crossed the Savannah river 
into South Carolina and camped in the hamlet of Ham- 
__ burg—then as now a community almost exclusively com- 
- posed of colored people, and since known to history as 
_- the scene of the first “ negro massacre ” of the reconstruc- 
4 tion era. The residence of ‘‘Judge” Butler, believed to 
have been an uncle of him afterward known to fame as 
_ ‘Hamburg Butler,” was near by on the river bluff, and 
_ a guard was promptly stationed there to preserve the old 
man’s garden and hen-roost from depredation—the war be- 
ing considered over in this respect at least. This guard, 
_ (of whom John Coutts, now resident in Sioux county, was 
one) were royally fed and cared for, and in return did their 
duty so far as the Confederate fowls were concerned. But 
_ this did not prevent the first one who came to camp from 
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fine | bl Spano aid iy hich e darkies” 0 
been. frequently “en to catch ‘fugitive ‘Union “sol 
am escaping from prison, as well as fugitive negroes. Th z 
sequel came about ten o’clock the same night, when the — 
sounds of a smart though somewhat scattering rifle volley, — a 
ao. mixed with canine execrations, came floating down over. % 
the camp. Their purpose was not known outside the self- 
appointed party of executioners, but they did their work _ 
quickly and completely—insomuch that when the old f 
Judge came to camp next morning looking for mourners 
to attend his dog funeral, he was totally unable to identi- 
fy, or otherwise to find, a single man who looked as if he — 
had ever visited him before or could be induced to do so 
ae again. mS 
peti The stay of the regiment at Haste lasted until the ~ 
; 81st of May, during which time, strange as it seemed Ke 
then and will still appear, we had company and battalion 
drill almost daily and dress parade every evening. Com- 
panies F and I. in the meantime, made a trip to Greens- 
3 boro, eighty miles distant, where some disturbances were 
i reported. On the date last given, the 24th and 28th Iowa 
* Regiments moved through the city of Augusta—again 
: showing the paroled Confederates who lined the streets 
E what we could do in the line of style—and marched out to 
the old United States Arsenal some three and a half miles 
' above the city on the high ground along the river, where 
there were quite comfortable quarters for both officers and 
men. This arsenal was of course taken possession of by 
the rebels at the beginning of the war, and that double- 
dyed traitor, Floyd, as Secretary of War, had seen to it 
that it was fully stocked as possible with ordnance and mu- 4 
nitions of all kinds. During the war this was one of the 
very few places where the Confederacy attempted the 4 
manufacture of its own supplies—adding two or three 
large, long buildings for shop and factory purposes to 


uth to attempt cotton manufact 
wi the chief product of the -erude mills 
it that time a coarse, heavy muslin used for the — 
s and known as “nigger cloth.” This was, during © . 
war, made still heavier, and in the form of webbing sie 
otherwise substituted for leather in many articles 
_ for the martial gear of both horses ‘and men. Shell 
_ fuses were also made here, and signal rockets. And = — 
a one of the evening diversions of the Iowa boys was 
impromptu fireworks — several hundred men shooting 
the fuses from their muskets through the air in all 
eg directions, and punctuating their fire-fly gleam with an 
occasional sunburst from a great signal rocket. The 
effect was fine, but it was suddenly and sadly aban- 


7 a‘ | 
P -doned when a misdirected rocket plunged across the Ces 
parade ground and into the breast of one poor boy (from gees G 
the 28th as now remembered) whose dreams of home were ee 


quenched by sudden and violent death. Another product 
of Confederate ingenuity was a home-made cavalry sabre; s 
‘ but although a large room full of them were in store, none 2% 
q appear to have been issued—at least no one ever saw one Bit 
ein use. The blade was clumsy and poorly tempered and 
the scabbard made of butternut wood. Co 
a This was an exceedingly attractive place, especially 4 
‘in this beautiful month of June; and relieved from war's 
dread alarms the three week’s sojourn there would have 


¥ been thoroughly enjoyable, save for the anxiety which 
A possessed every one to be moving toward Iowa. Many 
3 incidents of this time recur to mind, one of which must 
E : have at least brief mention: The long delayed pay was 
4 still delayed, and officers and men were alike impecunious. 
; Under these circumstances, and only a few days before 
our departure, two officers of the regiment, R. S. Williams 
; of K and W. T. Rigby of B, went to an ex-Confederate 
: 


officer in the city who, although just retu med from Lee’s 


a oe to Presa n trom Darel, eliciting a oneal 
et acknowledgment from. which the conclusion, apne 
‘the name of the writer, phoutd be quoted here if it were 
a within reach. — es “ 4 


At last, however, the order from the War Department, 
which had been following us from Goldsboro, N. C., over- _ 
took us, and General HE. L. Mullineaux, commanding the — 
Post of Augusta, issued General Orders No. 11, dated : 
June 6, 1865, directing a rendezvous at Savannah, for the _ 
purpose of being mustered out, and concluding in these 
words: 

“In thus bidding you good bye, on your approaching departure to % 
your distant homes, let me express to you my thanks and appreciation -{ 
of your soldierly behavior, and the hope that you and your families 
may long enjoy the peace you have so gloriously won.” 

The march back to Savannah, which was begun June 
21, was a hot and trying one. Arriving there other weary 
weeks went by while muster-out rolls were being made 
and transportation secured. By these rolls the existence 
of the 24th Iowa is made to cease on July 17, 1865, all the 
discharges being signed as of that date. But this date 
should really have been August 2, to which time we were 
paid, martial organization and discipline having been 
meantime maintained as usual. The days now passed 
slowly. They were long days and hot days, and not even 
the noisy salute firing and the fervid oratory with which 
the visitors to Savannah regaled the citizens on July 4, 
had power to greatly interest. But the last day finally 
came, and on Wednesday, July 19, Companies B, E, G, and 


|after dinner at the Soldiers’ Home, at once 
ight cars on the B. & O. R.R. for Pittsburg. Arriving a 9 
in the middle of the night, wholly unheralded, to aa 
great surprise we were met by a committee of the 
itizens and escorted to the old city Hall, where, under 
‘the auspices of the local organization that fed in that very ~ 
room 409,745 soldiers, we were given a splendid meal—the 
¥ value of which was greatly enhanced by the kind words were 
a ae and bright smiles of the many ladies, who with their own — 
5 u hands administered the boundless hospitality of that city. he 
Chicago was reached, supperless, at eleven the nextnight; 
‘but when it became a question between going after some-_ 
thing to eat, or stealing a train then in waiting for the 22d 
Towa and getting off at once, the supper was not con- 
sidered a moment. But it did seem a little trying, upon 
arriving in Davenport about nine o'clock next forenoon, 
without breakfast, as a matter of course, to be drawn up 
the first thing to listen to speeches of welcome from two or 
three of the warm-hearted Iowans resident there. The 
occasion was somewhat inspiring! Here stood the sur- 
* vivors of the thousand men who in answer to their coun- 
try’s call had left their State three years before, now 
- yeturned in triumph “with glory and sears,” holding aloft 
the banner under which their comrades died and which 
_ had by them been borne with honor on many bloody fields! 
_ __ Little wonder the Davenport orators wished to ‘‘ improve 
3 the opportunity.” But never, methinks, was eloquence so 
x sadly handicapped! 
brevity of which testifie 
tion, and then away we went to 
find that not only was there no brea 


Col. Wright made a response the 
d to his appreciation of the situa- 
Camp McClellan—only to 
kfast there, but ne 
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a Clark, aeates and the Lapinest was ‘Once mOKe! ur ed. 
- Relatives and friends of the members of the regiment _ 4 
were here in great numbers, and the time passed — . 
quickly, although the old habits still continued in 
quasi-military routine, until, on August 2nd, the pay- i 
_ master discharged all the obligations of Uncle Samuel (so 
far as they were set down on the muster-out rolls), Then - 
the end came, and the Twenty-fourth Regiment of Iowa 
Volunteers, for three years a vigorous entity, ceased to ~ 
: exist and its four hundred remaining members bade 
% 
| 
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~ 
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each other good bye and merged into the common, every 
day citizenship of Iowa, without a ripple. 


KEOKUK’S FIRST VILLAGE IN IOWA. 


BY HON. J. P. WALTON. 

It is the generally accepted opinion that when Keokuk 
and Black Hawk separated in 1826, and Keokuk and a por- 
tion of the Sacs and Foxes moved to the west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, he went to the Iowa river and built his vil- 
lage. I have never been able to find any one who could 
tell where this village was located. 

At the present time many persons believe the city of 
Keokuk was the place. Neither of these opinions is cor- 
rect. 

About six miles southwest of Muscatine, along the 


Muscatine slough or the west side of Muscatine island, 


made an effort to find how 


_ that it was the site of the habitation of the noted chief, 
eokuk. His village was situated on the west bank of the _ 

ake. This village was probably vacated in 1834, In that — 
year the Indians raised corn in this vicinity for the last 


yh x 


saw the frame work of the buildings in this Indian village. 
A gentleman of my acquaintance who visited it a short 
time after Keokuk left it, says that it occupied nearly all 
the high bottom land west of the lake—at least forty or 
fifty acres. Wapello had his village on the Iowa river, 


E - near the present city of Wapello, in Louisa county. 


a * 
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DESTRUCTION OF TOWA LAKES. 

A few years ago Owl Lake, in Humboldt county, was 
purchased, or otherwise legally acquired, by a private citi- 
zen, who proceeded to drain the water away and make 
dry land of its bed. In fact, the peaty bottom of the lake 

; “was soon so dry that it came very near being converted 

4 into a bed of ashes from an accidental fire. The fire was 

Zz extinguished only by great effort and at considerable ex- 

_ pense. Since then it has been noted for the large crops 

; ; grown where fishes swam and water-fowl were abundant in 

f the old days of thirty-five years ago. 

; Mud Lake, in Hamilton county has always been known 

as a beautiful sheet of water, ing with water-fowl 


abound 
and fishes, with myriads of pond lilies growing along its 


‘came to be applied to it and in so doing I learned | 


time. There are parties yet living in this vicinity who | WA 


$1,000 the low points of bank, furnishing outletsin a wet time could 
have been raised by dredging, thus deepening the water from the in- 
flow of springs, fully eight feet. This would have made one of the most 
beautiful lakes of northern Iowa, and by percolation woule@ have 
added to the value of thousands of acres in that section, besides giving 
out much needed moisture to the air. Instead of draining lakes, 
thousands more should be made over all parts of the state where a clay 
bottom is found near the surface. The once fine body of water known 
as Goose lake has also been drained recently and dozens of smaller 
lakes which might easily have been made into things of beauty and 
aids in keeping up the needed soil and air conditions requisite for crop 
growing.” 


The Webster City Freeman of October 31, 1894, replied 
to the above and other protests as follows: 


‘There seems to be some misapprehension of the facts in relation 
to the disposition of certain so-called lakes in this county by the board 
of supervisors. The question of disposing of these lakes has been dis- 
cussed at different times for the past dozen years or more. It is and. 
always has been the opinion of the best lawyers that the county has no 
right or title in these meandered lakes, and that whatever it eould 
get out of them was clear gain, and never, until they were contracted 
away, was there any special value attached to them. For years past 
they have been growing up to reeds and rushes and the volume of 
water in them has been constantly decreasing. The county has no 
authority to appropriate money for their drainage or improvement and 
there is no probabililty that private individuals would ever go to the 
expense of making these improvements unless they could reap some 
direct advantage thereby. It is quite certain that these lakes would, 
in time, beeome wholly dried up and then the question of owner- 
ship would probably be settled on some basis of riparian rights of 
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_ Budd of our Agricultural college gave expression to his 
_ estimate of this sort of work in the following indignant 

protest: . | ae 
ear “The story comes that Hamilton county has sold the tract of 
land covered ty Mud Lake—about 1,000 acres—for the small sum of | 
$4,000, and that the work of draining it will begin at once. All that — 


we can say is that it is a burning shame. With an expenditure of ~ 


oe 
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pervisors have not 


ax-payers generally will take this view of the case.” 
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excusable vandalism. The $4,000 received by Hamilton 


taken into account. If the county could not improve her 
lakes just now, there can be little doubt that she could in 
m _ the not very distant future. Surely, the legislature would 
grant the authority if it were asked. We have heard it 
estimated by a most intelligent gentleman that, with mod- 


re erate improvement, Mud Lake—as it was—could be made 


to produce $4,000 worth of fish every year. It could 


easily have been made a beautiful summer resort for hun- 
q dreds of people who cannot go to the greater lakes. Suf- 
- ficient water could be raised from a few wells along its 
% margins partially, at least, to balance the evaporation 
constantly going on; and if the lake had ultimately gone 
dry, it might have remained for many years an object of 
surpassing beauty and of much actual profit to the public. 
With the water supply so gradually and constantly dimin- 
ishing, it looks like criminal folly to destroy such a lake 
by _ simply to enable a private citizen to ‘‘make money.” 
E Good land is still abundant enough in lowa. Other com- 
munities in this state, ‘and throughout the country, and all 
over the world for that matter, are devoting tens of thou- 
sands of dollars to the work of ma 
while Humboldt and Hamilton counties, 
ing them out for much less in comparison than a 
pottage.” When a private citizen employs a brainy law- 
yer to devise means for the destruction of such a lake, the 


king lakes and ponds, 
in Iowa, are sell- 
‘“mess of 
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; they can for the county out of these lakes, and we believe © 


We eopy these articles in order that they may Hees 

placed upon record; but we endorse the views so clearly 
Fe, OX essed by Professor Budd. We look upon the destruc- 
tion of these beautiful lakes as nothing short of gross, in-- 


county is the merest pittance, even when cash values are — 


"EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF KEOKUK COUNTY. 


BY J. D. HAWORTH. 


5 


Historians of states and countries, as well as of wars 


and peoples, seldom pick up the little events—the warp 
and woof of the lives of the men and women who make 
and mold the history that is read with so much eagerness 
in the years that follow. The little things are skipped, 
the common people are in a great degree overlooked, yet 
it is from and by these that others become great and of 
historical renown. Many things of small account at the 
time they transpire, of so little consequence that they 
are scarcely noticed, yet m after years their value be- 
comes in many cases almost priceless, and large sums of 
money would be given for facts, stated by an eye-wit- 


‘ness. Could we at this late day resurrect the thousand 


and one small facts that transpired during the days of 
the first settlement of the eastern States by our fore- 
fathers, What would we not give? Four hundred years 
and more have elapsed since this country was discovered, 
yet how short a time is that compared with the great 
space that has been drawn out since history first began. 
We have our histories of the early days of this country, 
yet how meager is that history—a mere outline! Nothing 
to tell us of the thousand small things that went to make 
up the lives, the joys or the sorrows of the people, who 
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what we may sey in this article will be \ 
ence in shaping history, but we would, widow- 


throw in our mite, that others may be stimulated to 


do likewise; thus, on the whole, much may be preserved 
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. that is so rapidly passing away. 


Bi ‘The east tier of townships of this—Keokuk county— | 
was included in the first or Black Hawk purchase. Where 


we now write was within three miles of the western line 


of that purchase, and the writer was at that time an in- 


habitant thereof, though small, yet old enough to distinctly 
remember many things and incidents that occurred in that 
early day. The first settlement was made in 1839, yet a 


. few of the early pioneers are remembered by the writer, 


most of whom have long since passed to the great beyond. 
William Bristow, who is still living on the farm that he 
took as a claim in the spring of 1839, though old and 


feeble, yet remembers well many of the events of that 


Sar a Oe 


period. Henry Hardin, Aaron Miller, James M. Smith, 


Prior Woodward, William Searcy and a few others, whose 


names have slipped my memory, were of the 1839 period, 
but have long since passed away. These were men of 
energy and vigor, and not only able but willing to breast 
the wintry blasts of the early Iowa climate, that they 
might pave the way for what is now one of the foremost 
states of our Union, and make homes for themselves and 
their posterity. Then, is it not fitting that their names be 
kept sacred in history as in memory? . 

This township (Richland) was the first settled in. the 
county, while the townships to the north of it were settled 
later. To the early settlers the reason was plain. There 
was plenty of timber along the Skunk (Chatauqua) as it 
was then called, as also along Richland (then called 
Thunder) creek, which attracted the attention of the early 
pioneers, and which was thought indispensable. 

A township organization was early effected, with all 


me bad just been org de Sutahory uae Ww 
d ‘when they fitted a case, but when they did not s | 


rigid ‘code was enforced, to the eas of evil anes ¢ : 
of the most serious infractions of justice, to which ano a 
R law did not reach, was ‘‘ jumping claims ”—that is, to move © 
on and take possession of some earlier pioneer’s rights. — <s 
In this kind of violation of law, punishment was sure and — 
severe. Club law was resorted to, and its decree was in- 
exorable. It was as unalterable as the laws of the Medes ~ : 
and Persians. The punishment was, on conviction a coat 
: of tar and feathers, with as many stripes as was adjudged. 
_ proper by an improvised jury of his peers, selected from 
the adjacent neighborhood. These laws continued for sey- 
ye. eral years after the first settlement, as will be remembered 
5 by those who lived on the frontier. ae 
Pe To give a clearer idea to our young people of how 
severe the penalty was for violating this code of laws, we 
. will give an instance. The lands had been sectionized by 
a government surveyors and platted, that they might be put 
on the market, so that the settlers could buy their homes, 
thus securing what they had risked so much to obtain. 
Here is where the ‘‘club law” came in such good play, 
and was so rigidly enforced. The land was thrown upon 
the market. Any man who had $100 could go to the land 
office and enter (buy of the government) any eighty acres 
he might find still vacant, without asking any questions, 
and get a certificate of purchase from the government. 
There was no pre-emption or homestead law in those days. 
You could get land only by buying of the government at 
the small price of $1.25 per acre, and then only in forty, 
eighty, 160 acres, or a multiple of the same. Many, in fact 
nearly all, of the earliest pioneers were poor in purse, but 
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one Frisbey, who covete 
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treatment the violators received, and may not be uninter- 


esting. An early pioneer had settled on north Slunk Sea 
_ river and commenced to erect a mili, that the new settlers 
‘might be able to get a little corn ground into meal. The 


mill was a very primitive affair, only a dam and a kind of 


aplatform with a small set of burrs, without any cover — 
whatever, but in running condition and grinding corn, © 
- which was hailed as a blessing that would save the | 
people from going forty or fifty miles to mill. They 


watched this primitive plant with a jealous eye. A Mr. 


~ Cooley was the proprietor and builder, and he was looked 


upon as an extraordinary man for his day. He had no 
money, but by the aid of his neighbors in work ‘and sup- 
plies he had erected the mill and it was already running. 
What a biessing! A fortune was in sight, which excited 
the avarice of one ‘“‘Pep” Smith, a whiskey vender, and 
dthe bonanza that had been set 
on foot, and would in due time reap the harvest. Seeing 
this they set about to secure the prize. Accordingly they © 
raised the necessary $50 to enter the land upon which the 
mill was situated. Slyly and in the night time they hied 
themselves away to Fairfield, and finding the land vacant 
bought it of the government, receiving a certificate of 
purchase. No one-was any the wiser, not even the gov- 
ernment people knowing that there was a mill in operation 
on these premises. The government had the money, 
Smith and Frisbey held the certificate of purchase, and 
who could say all was not right ? In. the course of a few 


A as pa to buy 

was announced as open for purchase, provided he ever ss 
‘in an appearance in the neighborhood where the land — 

< s situated. One or two instances of such violations of em 
“club law” will suffice to give the reader some idea of the 


ary 


: They were placed upon horses, and marched in the center 


_of the crowd, nothing being said as to their fate. Having 
gone some distance one of the guards discovered that — 


a light was made, when it was discovered that what seemed 


~ to be water was blood. Upon examination it was found 


that Frisbey had attempted to commit suicide with a long- 


bladed knife, by stabbing himself in the breast, in the © 
direction of the heart. In due course of time the party 


reached the mill, where a halt was called and Frisbey’s 
wound was examined and pronounced by these rough 
frontiersmen as fatal. Accordingly he was carefully laid 
on the soft side of a pile of logs near the mill and a guard 
left to watch over him, while the remainder of the crowd 
turned their attention to Smith. He was duly tried, found 
guilty of violating the laws of the pioneers and sentenced 
to receive a coat of tar and feathers, and to deed by war- 
ranty the land he and Frisbey had entered with a return of 


. the fifty dollars they had expended in the purchase of the 


land, and then leave the country forever. Accordingly a 
clear warranty deed was made out, presented to the two 
culprits with the choice of signing the same or being hung 
to the nearest tree. They were in the hands of deter- 
mined men and therefore it did not take long for them to 
make up their minds. They signed the deed in the pres- 
ence of the magistrate, who was conveniently present, 
and who took the same to the wives who also signed 
it. Smith was given a handsome coat of tar and 


-Frisbey was wet from some cause. It being in the ae 2a. 4 
the guard could not understand what was the matter. He 
‘reported the fact to one of the leaders, a halt was called, 
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friends, Smith relieved himself of the coat of tar and ~ 
_ feathers, while in a few weeks Frisbey recovered sufficient- . 
ly to travel. Both parties left the state and went to 
* Missouri where they were never heard of more, and the 
original owner, Mr. Cooley, was left in peaceable pos- 
session of the mill to bless the early settlers with many a 
sack of coarsely ground meal. On another occasion a Rev. 
- big mF. Lyon, an itinerant M. E. minister, who is living yet, 
had taken a claim of one hundred and sixty acres of Uncle 
Sam’s wild domain, built himself a cabin, and with his | 
family was in legal possession according to the laws of 
the land, (club law). The land was in the market and 
open to entry, and yet the reverend gentleman was unable 
to gather enough money together to pay the government 
price, therefore the land- was subject to be entered by 
3 whomsoever might have the money and be so disposed. 
= Avarice did not have to wait long, for soon an old doctor, 
having the necessary funds, went to Fairfield and 
duly bought the land, little thinking that in an incredibly 
short space of time he would be glad to deed the land to 
the claimant and receive back only the money he had in- 
vested. The old Doctor was so proud of his easily acquir- 
ed farm—for the land was quite well improved—that he 
was unable to keep his action to himself until such time as 
it found its way to the public otherwise. He tolda friend, 
the friend told another friend, and so it was very soon 
public. No sooner had the matter become known than a 
meeting was quickly announced and a large number of 
these rough but honest toilers were gathered together for 
the purpose of redressing the wrongs their neighbor had 
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a Dotae ramackod that it had been his intention all the xte 
time to deed the land back, and that he had*only entered it 
- to keep some one else from doing so, to protect the rev- _ 


erend itinerant. How honest he was the neaten can judge 


’ for himself. 


Thus it will be seen that the pioneers had ways that 
were not dark nor were their tricks vain, for their manner 
of dealing with men was effective in securing ‘cars ends 


of justice. : 
Richland was one of the early towns, it having been 


surveyed and platted in 1848. Prior Woodward, above 
mentioned, was the proprietor. Itis situated in the center 


of section 27, township 74, range 10, west of the fifth 


principal meridian. Prior to the survey of the: town, and 
just west of where the residence of Dr. H, A. Swayze now 
stands, Aaron Miller built his first cabin in 1839, under the 
shade of a half dozen burr oak trees. At the time, Mr. 
Miller was a middle aged man, and was the father of quite 
a-large family of both boys and girls, a number of whom, 
including .the parents, long since passed away. The 
cabin of this pioneer was a hospitable one, and many 
were the weary western pilgrims who could testify to the 
host’s hospitality. Poor as the accommodations were, 
they were gladly accepted by the tired hunter or the 
seeker for a suitable location for a claim upon the wild 
domain. With this family lived one Peter Perry, a young 
man, who had come to the new purchase that he too might 
partake of the benefits of the fertile and virgin soil. <Ac- 
tive and full of vigor, he also had located a claim 
adjacent to that of Mr. Miller.. Wm. Searcy, late of this 
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occasions a number had gathered together and were 
lounging i in the shade in their accustomed manner. Among 
them were Peter Perry and young Searcy. The latter 

not being considered very bright was the butt of the jokes 
of the crowd on this as he had been on other occasions 


_ where he happened to be present. At this time Mr. Perry 


was telling a story on Searcy in which a young lady 
figured and which reflected on the character of Searcy. 
Although intended only as a joke, the story so enraged 


- young Searcy, that he grabbed a convenient club and in 


the twinkling of an eye dashed out the brains of Perry. 
The victim expired at once without a groan. Realizing 
what he had done, Searcy fied, while the bystanders 
were making diligent efforts to bring to life the victim 
of his own joke. In a very few moments it became evi- 
dent that there was no hope of resuscitating Mr. Perry, 
and attention was called to the young man who had com- 
mitted the crime. On looking about the discovery was 
made that he had fled and was nowhere to be found. 
Runners were sent out in all directions who soon spread 
the news of the murder of Mr. Perry, with instructions to 
promptly apprehend Searcy as the murderer. In an 
incredibly short space of time the pioneers were searching 
the woods as well as the prairies for the escaped criminal, 
and had he been apprehended at that time his life no 
doubt would have paid the penalty. Fortunately for him 
he had escaped and was so well secreted that his hunters 


ae: ence. “The Miller ¢ cabin was the BRP He ee 
re) ica. and when nothing especially was on 
hand in the way of work, and the weather was fine, it was | 
- not an uncommon thing to see a dozen men under the _ 
ce shade of the trees about the cabin. On one of these | 
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| -_citement of the people. Those who would have. 
hanged Searcy in the beginning would now have set him 
free. In the course of a few days, becoming hungry 
and tired of hiding, the murderer returned to the scene of — “a 


his crime, more dead than alive from fright at the thought: 


4 that he had killed Perry, and from starvation while in hid- - 
ing, although he had not at any time been more than’ 


a half mile from where the crime had been committed. 


He was taken into custody, fed and concealed for a day or 


two until a convenient time presented itself to take him to 


Washington where he was confined in a little log jail, from 


which he was either let out or escaped of his own accord, 
and was never afterwards heard of. The remains of Perry 
were prepared for burial, a coffin was improvised from 
some boxes, as undertaking was an unknown trade in this 
séction at that time. The remains were followed by afew 
of the great-hearted yet rough backwoodsmen and their 
families to a little hill southwest of the Miller residence, 
where a grave had been dug, and where brief services 
were conducted by a pioneer minister. <A little mound still 
marks the final resting place of the first victim from the 
hands of his fellow-man in Keokuk county. 


Throughout our State a deep interest is constantly 
manifested in its history, as well as in that of our towns, 
counties and public institutions. Every passing week 
witnesses the publication by Iowa papers of scores of 
historical articles, read with avidity now, and which will 
possess untold value in future years. 
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‘THE SPIRIT LAKE AND OKOBOJI MONUMENT. 


——_ 


- Ever since the cruel massacre by Sioux Indians around Ge : 
the lakes in Dickinson county, in 1857, there has been a + 
strong public feeling that some adequate memorial should “><"9m 


be erected, not only to perpetuate the names of the pio- 
neer settlers who sadly lost their lives, but of the men of | 
the Relief Expedition who gallantly marched thither under — 
Major William Williams, of Fort Dodge. The stories of 7 
the massacre and of that notable march have been often 
told, as they will be in coming time, and we need not 
attempt their rehearsal here. At the opening of the 
Legislature of 1294, Mrs. Abbie Gardner-Sharp, who was 
carried into barbarous captivity by the Indians, came 
to the Capitol and remained through the session. Largely 
through her efforts, heartily seconded by Senator A. B. 
Funk, who resides at Spirit Lake, a bill was passed ap- 
propriating $5,000 for a monument. The law provided 
for ‘‘a special commission composed of five members 
appointed by the Governor of the State to carry out the 
provisions of this act.” Governor J ackson approved the 
bill March 30, and appointed the following persons as 
commissioners: Ex-Governor Cyrus C. Carpenter and 
Hon. John F. Duncombe of Ft. Dodge, Mrs. Abbie Gard- 
ner-Sharp and Hon. R. A. Smith, of Okoboji, and Charles 
Aldrich, of Boone. The commission was organized by 
the appointment of Governor Carpenter, Chairman, and 


Mrs. Sharp, Secretary. A suitable location having been 


secured without expense to the State, a contract for the 
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The oe selected is near the Cnrdner cabins 


The. four large bronze tablets are inscribed as follows: — 


EAST TABLET. “< +z 
a F a® 
The pioneer settlers named below were massacred by Sioux a 


Indians, March 8-13, 1857. The barbarous work was commenced near a : 


Robert Clark, 
Rowland Gardner, 
Francis M. Gardner, 
Rowland Gardner, Jr., 
Carl Granger, 

Jos. Harshman, 
Isaae H. Harriott, 
Joel Howe, 

Millie Howe, 
Jonathan Howe, 
Sardis Howe, 

Alfred Howe, 

Jacob Howe, 
Philetus Howe, 
Harvey Luce, 

Mary M. Luce, 
Albert Luce, 
Amanda Luce, 

Wm. Marble. 


this spot, and continued to Springfield (now Jackson), Minn. 


James H. Mattock, 

Mary M. Mattock, 

Alice Mattock, 

Daniel Mattock, 

Agnes Mattock, 

Jacob M. Mattock. 

Jackson A. Mattock, 

Robert Mathieson, 

Lydia Noble, 

Alvin Noble, 

John Noble, 

Enoch Ryan, 

Bertell A. Snyder, 

Joshua Stewart, wife and two 
children, 

Elizabeth Thatcher, 

Dora Thatcher, 

George Wood. 

Wm. Wood. 


Pe. eS carpenter, ~ 
Soi etias Conrad, © 
Henry Carse, © 
—— Chatterton, 
_ Wm. Defore, 

J. W. Dawson, 
Wm. Ford, 

John Farney, 

- John Gales, 
Andrew Hood, 
Angus McBane, 
Wm. McCauley. 
Michael Maher, 
E. Mahan, 

W. P. Pollock, 
W. F. Porter, 
Be F. Parmenter, 
L. B. Ridgeway, 
Winton Smith, 
R. A. Smith, 

G. P. Smith, 

O. S. Spencer, 

c. Stebbins, 
Silas Vancleave, 
R. U. Wheelock, 
D. Westerfield. 


te 


am 
8. c. Stevens, 2d it. 
_W. N. Koons, Sergt., 


St ‘Callagan, Corp. 


PRIVATES. _ 
Jessie Addington, © 


a A. Burch, 


Hiram Benjamin, 
D. H. Baker, ' 
Orlando Bice, 
Richard Carter, 


- A. E. Crouse. 
_R.F. Carter, =, 


Michael Cavenaugh, 
Jer. Evans, 

John Hefley, 

0. C. Howe, 

D. F. Howell, 

A. S. Johnson, 
Jonas Murray, 
Daniel Morrisey, 
G. F. McClure, 

A. H. Malcomte, 
Michael McCarty, 
J. N. McFarland, 
Robt. McCormick, 
John O’ Laughlin, 
Daniel Okeson, 
Guernsey Smith, 
J. M. Thatcher, 
W. Searles, 


~ John White, 


W. R. Wilson, 


Washington: Williams, 


Reuben Whetstone. 


neo tees J. C. Fohnson. Cape 
es Linn, ist Lt., _ J. N. Maxwell, Ist Lt. 


* LOS 


F. R. ‘Mason, 2d ty ; 
Harris Hoover, Sergt. 


A. N. Hathway, Corp. | A 


| PRIVATES. 
Thos. Anderson, 
James Brainard, er 


T. B. Bonebright, 


‘Sherman Cassady, 


Ww. L. Church, 
Patrick Conlan, 
H. E. Dalley, 
John Erie, 

John Gates, 

E. W. Gates, 
Josiah Griffith, 
James Hickey, 
H. C. Hillock, 
M. W. Howland, 
E. D. Kellogg, 
W..K. Laughlin, 
A. S. Leonard, 
Ww. V. Lucas, 
F. R. Moody, 
John Nowland, 
J. ©. Pemberton, 
Alonzo Richardson, 
Michael Sweeney, 
Patrick Stafford, 
A. K. Tullis. 


G. R. Bissell, Surg. 
G. B. Sherman, Com’y. 
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MEMORANDA. ae 


Miss Abbie Gardner, Mrs. Margaret Ann Marble, Mrs. Lydia Noble, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Thatcher, were carried into captivity. 
Mrs. Marble was rescued May 21, and Miss Gardner So 
June 23, 1857, through the efforts of Gov. Sam. - 
Medary and Hon. Charles E. Flandreau, of 
Minn. Mrs. Noble and Mrs. Thatcher 
were murdered by the Indians. 


. 


Capt. J. C. Johnson, of Webster City, and William E. Burkholder, of ; 
Fort Dodge, were frozen to death on the return march, 
, in Palo Alto county, April 4, 1857. 


2 
PERSONS WHO FLED FROM THE ATTACK ON SPRINGFIELD (JACKSON), . 
MINN., AND WERE RESCUED BY RELIEF EXPEDITION. , 


John Bradshaw, David Carver, Mrs. 8. J. Chureh and two chil- 
dren, Eliza Gardner, George Granger, Mrs. Harshman and chil-- 
dren, — Harshman (son of the preceding) and wife, Morris 
Markham, Mrs. Wm. Nelson and child, Jareb Palmer, 
A. P. Shiegley, J. B. Skinner and wife, — Smith 
and wife, Dr. E. B. N. Strong, wife and two 
children, John Stewart, Drusilla Swan- 
ger, J. B. Thomas; wife and 
five children. A 


Fa nd a 
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complete its labors by turning the m 


med fv ly to set ti expec 
wh it. The task of preparing th 
has been a most difficult one, owing to the 
ime and the insufficency of records. In many 


b : lieved that these tablets contain the names of all who lost 
__ there lives in the massacre, or participated in the Expedi- 
tion. And thus the State has rendered a just and generous 


x _ tribute to their memories. Many of the men in the Expedi- 


tion afterward volunteered in the Union armies and several 
-. of them fell in defense of their country. At the date of this 


publication it seems probable that the Commission will 
onument over to Gov. 


Jackson on the 4th of July next. 


ARTICLES AND PORTRAITS. 


We present the first of a series of articles on the life 

and military services of the illustrious Major General 

John M. Corse, by his distinguished townsman, the Rev. 
Dr. William Salter of Burlington, 

‘Towa history and biography. The reader will find these 
articles very interesting and valuable, presenting ampler 

knowledge of General Corse than has _ hitherto been 

accessible. It is appropriately ‘llustrated by portraits of 

Generals Corse and Sherman. For the use of the latter 

we are indebted to the courtesy of the editor of the 


Midland Monthly. 


: dependence has been of necessity placed upon the — 
_ memories of living persons, which, after more thana third 
of a century, are in danger of being confused; but it isbe- 


author of many works of | 


Blots Cones, we pa an i 


ae vias in 1894 of the so 


lish with it a porbrat from Dr. Coues’ best phitografie ee 
Having known General Samuel A. Rice intimately a 


- well, we take great pleasure in publishing an article from — 3 3 
the pen of Hon. John F. Lacy, of Oskaloosa, upon the ~~ 


circumstances of his death. Mr. Lacy went out as Adju- 
tant of the 33rd Iowa Infantry, commanded by Colonel 
Rice. When the latter was promoted to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, Lieutenant Lacey was commissioned Assistant Adju- _ 
tant General, with the rank of Captain. At the time that 

General Rice received his mortal wound, at the battle of 
Jenkins’ Ferry, Captain Lacey was by his side and helped 
him off the field. The tribute he pays to that brave 
soldier is every word deserved. Had General Rice lived 
through the war we believe no Iowa hero would have 
stood higher." We are glad to present excellent war-time 
portraits of General Rice and Major Lacey. 

Captain Charles Longley gives his readers the con- 
‘cluding chapter of the history of the 24th Iowa Infantry, 
leaving the heroes of that gallant command mustered out 
of the service and en route to their several homes. A 
good portrait of Major Leander Clark, from arecent photo- 
graph, accompanies this last chapter of that ‘‘strange 
eventful history.” Major Clark ‘‘still lives” at Toledo, 
Iowa, and has been heard from on many occasions since 
the war. 

Mr. Walton’s item on ‘‘ Keokuk’s Village,” and the 
article on ‘‘Destruction of Iowa Lakes,” will be read with 
interest aside from their permanent value, as will also 
Mr. Haworth’s ‘‘Recollections of Early Times in Keo- 
kuk County.” 
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son of Senator . F, Andrews, of Audubon, Iowa, our 
one of the most thorough and industrious studentsof 
the West. His first work in that direction which came to 
notice was the genealogical history of the Andrews family, to 
ch he belongs. In its prosecution and publication he was quite 
essful, though he was working upon it at intervals for twenty-five 
‘s. Upon its completion two or three years ago, he began a like ae 
rk for the Hamlin family, a numerous one in this country and Eng- SN” Mees 
nd, one of the earliest records of which was in the victory of = 
_ Hastings, where William the Conqueror won the crown of England. se 
F Hannibal Hamlin, Vice President of the United States, and the Metho- 
_ dist Episcopal Bishop, L. L. Hamline, who died in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 
in 1865, were of this family. Mr. Andrews has issued ninety-six pages dl 
_ of his work, which bids fair to be an extensive one. He brings the 
_ genealogy down to the third generation in this country, very success- 
fully clearing the way for its continuation. How long it may take him ~ 
eto complete the work, we presume that even he would be unable to ba 
_ predict. But as he has the support of several of the leading members 
of the Hamlin family, we have no doubt that it will proceed more 
rapidly than his first work in which he had little, if any, outside aid. 
_ We copy the title-page of this new and very large undertaking, which 
in itself indicates its scope and purpose: ; 
“HISTORY of the HAMLIN FAMILY with Genealogies of Early. 
Settlers of the name in America. 1639-1894. Origin of the name. 
Early Account of the Family in England. Coats of Arms, Crests, etc. 
First Settlements in America. Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolution, 
‘War of 1812, Mexican War and of the Rebellion. Statesmen, Lawyers, 
i Clergymen, Physicians, Merchants, Bankers, Educators, etc., ete. 
- To Be PustisHeD PrErRiopicatLty. Parr OnE. Commencing the 
Genealogy of James Hamlin, of Barnstable, Massachusetts, 1639, 
4 with First Four Generations in America, with copies of wills, etc., and 
: 
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collateral pedigrees. By H. FRANKLIN ANDREWS, Attorney at Law, 
Audubon, Iowa. Exira, lowa, George W. Guernsey, 1894. 


Tur LIFE AND WRITINGS oF RAFINESQUE. By Richard Ellsworth Call, 
M. A., M: Se., M. D. Lonisviile, Ky., the Filson Club, 1895. 


d In the year 1783 a boy was born near Constantinople, Turkey, of 
French-German parentage, who was named Constantine Samuel 
Rafinesque, and whose after life was a most remarkable one. He 
resided during his childhood and youth in France and Italy, where he 
acquired a thorough education, his tastes naturally inclining him to the 
study of natural history. He came to this country in 1802. Returning 

-in 1805, he went to Sicily, where he remained ten years. During this 

3 period, while occupied with many other matters, his attention was 


largely given to the study of animated nature and botany. Though 


- fro b 8 
Aarts i eeoral’ history, Bs Fav yee 


a which he sometimes added that of | rer, and aie re 
. apnding his great alms) and sca knowledge, he was a 


b A areas tite: But he was the pie naturalist to Sie the vall 


‘other men explored the same regions, to a large extent ignoring the 


as a ‘‘Forgotten ‘Naturalist.”? It has been a labor of love for Prof. R. 
E. Call—a former resident of Des Moines—to make a thorough study or 


ite aa til his | in 180 


chthyology, conchology, astronomy, chemistry a 


the Ohio and other portions of this country, the results of quis for 
the most part were published in his life-time. But as the years passed 


work and publications of Rafinesque. He came at last to be mentioned — 


the life and writings of Rafinesque, carefully estimating his labors and _ 
giving him the credit which, as an early explorer and discoverer, he 
undoubtedly deserves. The results of his studies have been published 


of 227 pages, with two portraits of Rafinesque and other engravings, of 
which a large paper copy has reached the Historical Department of 
Iowa. It also presentsa bibliography of the writingsof Rafinesque, con- 
taining a grand total of books, pamphlets, translations, magazine 
articles, ete., of 447 titles. It has made permanently accessible, in an 
attractive form, whatever is known of this pioneer naturalist, who 
certainly deserved to be remembered and not forgotten. 


~ 


THE IowA GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY, Volume 3, Second Annual Report, 1893, 
with accompanying papers. Geological Corps: Samuel Calvin, 

A. M., Ph. D., Geologist; Charles Rollin Keyes, A. M., Ph. D., 

Assistant State Geologist; G. E. Patrick, A. M., Chemist. Des 

Moines, Iowa: The Kenyon Press, 1895. 

This is an exceedingly beautiful volume, handsomely printed, 
tastefully bound, copiously illustrated with engravings, maps, diagrams, 
ete., and thoroughly indexed. It presents a report of the operations of 
the Iowa Geological Survey fcr the year 1893. In addition to the 
labors of Messrs. Calvin and Keyes, the survey had the aid of thirteen 
special and temporary assistants. The energies of the organization 


were largely devoted to the investigation of the coal deposits of our - 


State, but much attention was also given to our clays, building-stones, 
lime-burning rocks, soils and other geological resources. Several of 
the assistants are represented by papers upon subjects which they 
have specially studied in the field. Professor Calvin contributes an 
interesting chapter on the ‘‘Composition and Origin of Iowa Chalk,” 
which is illustrated by a fine plate showing the shells of the micro- 
scopic animals which built up the cretaceous rocks. Dr. Keyes is 
represented by chapters on the ‘‘Work and Scope of the Geological 


‘by the Filson Club of Louisville, Kentucky, in a most beautiful volume , 


» 
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pint of geological science, the various papers are written ina 
whieh will make them highly interesting to the general reader. 

regard the work as a very valuable one. The clear and beautiful — 
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Uy 
resources of Iowa. . 


_ mnonths after, the close of, the war for the Union. 


ype from which it was tastefully printed, the large pages and broad 


argins, and the many fine and graphic illustrations, combine to make 


the volume a fine specimen of the art of book-making, highly creditable 
ms to the Kenyon Press of Des Moines. The book will go into the leading 
libraries at home and abroad, where it will be sought by all who 


desire information concerning the geological history and abundant 


_ History oF THE UNITED SraTEs FoR ScHoots. By John Fiske, Ni ie Bae 


with topical analysis, suggestive Questions and Directions for 


Pia Teachers, By Frank Alpine Hill, Litt. D. Boston, New York, ane 


Chicago, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 1895. For sale by L. B. 
Abdill, Des Moines Iowa. 
While this is a most copiously illustrated history of our country, 


and mainly intended for the use of schools, it is yet so full and compre- 
_ hensive, so suggestive of wider fields of investigation and the sources of 


information, that it may well find a place in every library, publie and 
private, and be read with profit by both the young and old. Asa 
reference hand-book, we know of nothing better. Prof. John Fiske 

as never put forth a volume, historical or scientific, which will impart 
so much useful information to so many people. 


NOTABLE DEATHS. 


who settled in Cass Township, Hamilton 
ebster City on the 11th day of February last. 


He was a useful, exemplary man in the early society of that section, 
active in religious and educational work, genial and kindly in his ways, 


and honest and upright in his dealings with others. The Golden Rule 
i ‘i In 1862 he enlisted in the 


governed his course throughout his life. 
28th Iowa Infantry, serving with credit, not only through, but some 
He was captured at 
Mansfield, Louisiana, by the Confederates, and spent fourteen months 
as a prisoner of war at Tyler, Texas. When the writer established 
The Freeman at Webster City, in June, 1857, Mr. Haswell’s was one of 
the first names to be placed upon the subscription list, where we 
suppose it remained through all these thirty-eight years until his death. 
He possessed considerable facility as @ writer, not only asa voluntary 
gatherer of neighborhood news, but in the discussion of political, relig- 
jous, and educational topics. As an enterprising pioneer settler, a 


ArnTHUR HASWELL, 
county, in 1856, died in W 


"While these and other topics are treated from the — = 


Ne eoney: was one of the early pioneers in that part ¢ 
the Des Moines valley in 1847, and er hag the farm sa nee emule 
~ remainder of his life. He was born in 


where church services were also held in early days. Mr. Goodson was 
a stanch Democrat and in 1852 was chosen to represent Polk, Dallas, — 


adaeee 01 edge Se dERS 


ennessee in 1812, and li 
the age of eighty-three. His wife was from Indiana, eee G 
first school in Boone township, Dallas county, in their old log ho 


Jasper, Boone, Marshall, Hardin, Guthrie, Yell (now Webster), Risley 


(now Hamilton), and fifteen other unorganized counties of north-western — ‘ 
Towa in the House of the Fourth General Assembly. His colleagues _ 


from that district were J. F. Rice and Benjamin Green. Mr. Goodson 
held several township and county offices at various timesin all of which © 
he served with fidelity, He was an active member of the Methodist 
church during his whole life. G. 


GEORGE W.. Vin Hons of Musexiitie ated asta kus oa that. 9 


city on the 8th of February. He was born at Springfield, Massachu- | 
setts, October 12, 1833. He studied law with Chas. R. Ladd at his New 
England home when a young man, and came to Muscatine, Iowa, in 
May, 1855. After admission to the bar he became the partner of Hon. 
D. C. Cloud, then Attorney General of the State. Mr. Van Horn was 
an earnest Republican in the early*history of that party, and an active 
advocate of its principles in the Fremont and Lincoln campaigns. 
Upon the election of Lincoln, Mr. Van Horn was appointed U. S. Con- 
sul to Marseilles, France, serving with marked ability until 1866 when 
he was removed by President Johnson. Upon his return to Iowa he 
was called by the Republican State Central Committee of Arkansas to 
take editorial charge of the new state paper just established at Little 
Rock. In 1870 he returned to-Musecatine and began the publication of 
the Muscatine T'ridwne. Mr. Van Horn had now become an advocate 
of free trade and ‘‘local option’? for the liquor traffic, and thus found 
himself in harmony with the Democratic party. When the daily News 
and J'ribune were consolidated he was made editor of the combined 
papers. In1893 he was appointed postmaster of Muscatine by President 
Cleveland, which position he held at the time of his death. Asa writer and 
editor he held high rank, winning distinetion in literary circles. He was 
the author of many charming stories andsketches. He wasan enthusi- 
astic patron of art, science, and general literature, and one of the pro- 
moters of the City Lyceum and the Academy of Science. In religious 
belief Mr. Van Horn was a Unitarian. In September ‘1858 he was 
married to Mary, only daughter of Dr. J. G. Morrow one of the founders 
of Museatine. Miss Morrow was the first girl Mr. Van Horn met when 
he landed from the steamer that carried him to the little frontier 
Village of Museatine, in May, 1855; and she was said to have been the 
first native bride in Iowa. Ge 


Justus CLARK, one of the best known citizens of southern Iowa, 
died at Los Angeles, California, on the 17th of February. Mr. Clark 
was born at Royalton, Vermont, March 22, 1819. He was brought up 
on a farm and never forsook his early occupation. His father bought 
the Governor Chittenden farm which was the largest in the State, and 
it is still owned by the Clark family. In his school days, Justus at- 
tended the Williston Academy where Chester A. Arthur (the future 


wer of the Legislature, and was re-elected in 1859. 


1 i the Senate, all of whom were legislators of unusual promi- 
_ About the year 1876 he removed to a large farm he ae pur- 
in Montgomery county, where he eventually increased his 


umbrance. He was for more than forty years one of the best and 


_ telligent and judicious farm management. Mr. Clark has been Presi- 
mM dent of the Iowa Fine Stock Breeders Association, and Vice President 
of the National Cattle and Horse Growers Association. He was an 
. extensive traveler. having visited the principal countries of Europe, as 
well as Alaska, the Pacific states and Mexico at various times, always 
od returning to Iowa with renewed love for the Hawkeye State. Mr. 
Clark was a life long Democrat, and one of the trusted leaders of his 
_ party. In 1883 he was nominated for Lieutenant Governor, with 
Judge Kinne for Governor: but the Republican majority was too large 
- to be overcome by this unusually strong ticket. During his fifty-five 
-_-years residence in Iowa, Justus Clark has won and retained the confi- 
dence and esteem of the best people of the State. His life was one of 
great usefulness, and his memory wili be revered by thousands of his 
: G. 


_ fellow-citizens. 


A 


died at his home in Eldora on the 7th of March, nearly sixty years of 


% age. He was a native of Ohio and came to Iowa in 1853, settling at 
- — Eldora. At the beginning of the late war Mr. Webb was among the 
es first to enlist as a private in the Union army. Upon the organization 
' - of Company A of the 12th Iowa Volunteers, he was chosen first Lieu- 
uy tenant. He was wounded at the battle of Corinth in October, 1862. 


a He was promoted to Captain for meritorious services, and was very 
_~ popular with his company, always doing his duty bravely. In 1863 his 
wound became so troublesome that he had to resign his commission and 
=z return home. Later he was elected sheriff of Hardin county and held 
other important offices at various times. He was a gallant soldier, a 
good citizen, and highly esteemed where he had lived so long and was 


known so well. Ke 


Dr. GrorGe H. MCGAVREN of Missouri Valley, died at the home 
of his daughter on the 16th of January. He was one of the first pio- 
neers in Harrison county, having settled there early in the “50’s.°? He 
was an eminent physician, and the leading practitioner In that part of 
western Iowa for more than thirty years. He was chairman ‘of the 
first board of supervisors of Harrison county, and in 1870 he was its 
representative in the State Legislature. He left a widow and seven 
children. ‘The Doctor was widely known throughout western Jowa 


and highly esteemed. G. 
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l ntation to 3,500 acres, all of which was under fence, and clear of — 


— ine 
most successful of lowa farmers, accumulating a large fortune by in- — 


 - Caprain ALLEN E. WEBB a veteran of the war of the rebellion, . 


Eighth General Assembly from Des Moines county were, 
‘all and M. W. Robinson in the House and W. z Cool- ee i 


~Makaska counties. This was not only the first Legislature which met 
at Des Moines, then the new capital of the State, but it was the first 
held after the adoption of the constitution of 1857 which radically 
changed our organic law. . 

It became necessary to reorganize our entire system of state goy- 
ernment, and provide a new code of civil and criminal practice. 
The house numbered among its members an unusual array of able and 
brilliant men, who won high rank in later years as statesmen, jurists 
and soldiers. Lincoln Clark, a distinguished ex-member of Congress 
from Dubuque, and the afterwards famous D. A. Mahoney were the 
acknowledged leaders on the Democratic side. M. V. B. Bennett, of 
Knoxville, one of the ablest young politicians of the State, Phil Bradley, 
of Jackson, W. W. Belknap, of Keokuk, G. W. Gray, of Lansing, and 
Justus Clark, of Burlington, were among the Democratic members. 
On the Republican side W. H. Seevers was made chairman of the 
judiciary committee, the post of honor, and of the highest responsibility 
at that particular time. James F. Wilson, of Fairfield, C. C. Carpenter, 
of Fort Dodge, George W. McCrary, of Van Buren, John Edwards, of 
Lucas, Colonel Shelledy, of Jasper, Tom Drummond, of Benton, Ed. 
Wright, of Cedar, M. M. Trumbull, of Butler, E. E. Cooley, of Winne- 
sheik, were also Republican members of that historic House. William 
P. Hepburn was its chief clerk. 

As chairman of the House Judiciary Committee Judge Seevers at 
once entered upon the arduous work of giving rigid examination to an 
unusual number of bills of the highest importance. There.wasa gen- 
eral understanding among members, that owing to the radical changes 
made by the new constitution, all important bills should be submitted 
to the judiciary committee for rigid examination. Judge Seevers gave 
every bill submitted to his committee the most careful personal consid- 
eration, and when a measure proposed had passed that ordeal it was 
generally conceded that it might be safely enacted into law. As the 
Seventh General Assembly necessarily had to frame and enact more 
laws of importance than any of its predecessors or successors, the 
position held by Judge” Seevers was most arduous. His superb legal 
mind and excellent judgment were here tested, and all must admit that 
he was equal to the responsibility. Few of the present generation re- 
alize the full measure of the important legislation placed upon our 
statute books by that first General Assembly which convened after the 
adoption of our present constitution. Its work largely survives on our 
statute book after the lapse of more than a third of a century. To 
Judge Seevers and James F. Wilson is due a large measure of credit 
for the enduring work of that House of 1858. Of the subsequent career 
of Judge Seevers as Code Commissioner and Judge of the Supreme 
Court, the press of the State has made appropriate notice. But so far 
as I have knowledge, no mention has been made of the most important 
public work of his life, quietly but most ably given in shaping so large- 
ly the important legislation of the Seventh General Assembly which 
has proved so satisfactory and enduring. Bo We, 


